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Where  ballots  & bullets  converge 

Crime  dims  as  Presidential  campaign  issue, 
but  candidates  still  find  ample  room  to  disagree 


During  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  of  1988,  crime  was  an 
issue  of  such  importance  to  voters 
that  the  fearsome  image  of  one  man 
— convicted  killer  Willie  Horton  — 
was  enough  to  galvanize  public  sen- 
timents on  a broad  scale  and  pave  the 
way  to  victory  for  George  Bush. 

Today,  with  fewer  than  40  days 
remaining  until  the  1992  election, 
the  state  of  the  nation's  economy  is 
clearly  the  top  issue  of  the  campaign. 
And  where  is  crime?  Like  a jetliner 
caught  in  a wjnd  shear,  the  crime 
issue  has  fallen  off  the  radar  screens, 
as  recent  polls  suggest  that  crime  and 
drugs  are  no  better  than  halfway  up 
the  list  of  leading  public  concerns. 

That's  not  to  say  that  the  cam- 
paigns are  ignoring  the  issue.  Both 
President  Bush  and  his  Democratic 
challenger,  Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clin- 
ton, have  staked  out  positions  on 
various  aspects  of  the  crime  issue, 
although  such  positions  tend  to  be 
lost  amid  the  clamor  over  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  the  economy  and 
the  Governor’s  handling  of  his  draft 
status.  And,  too,  both  candidates  are 
ever  willing  to  take  time  for  coveted 
photo  opportunities  with  groups  of 
law  enforcement  officers. 

V 


A side-by-side  comparison  of  the 
two  candidates  on  crime-related  issues 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  an  in- 
cumbent executive  must  run  not  only 
on  the  positions  he  takes  and  the  prom- 
ises he  makes,  but  also  his  record  while 
in  office.  Fairly  or  not,  a host  of  prob- 
lems can  be  deposited  in  the  lap  of  an 
incumbent  executive,  with  answers  and 
full  accounting  to  be  expected.  Massa- 
chusetts Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  found 
that  out  the  hard  way  in  1988  as  the 
Democratic  nominee,  when  the  Willie 
Horton  issue  became  the  brush  with 
which  Bush  was  able  to  paint  Dukakis 
as  “soft  on  crime." 

This  year,  it  is  President  Bush  who 
for  the  most  part  occupies  that  hot  seat. 
Governor  Clinton  is  an  incumbent 
executive,  of  course,  but  his  record  on 
crime  issues  in  Arkansas  is  nowhere 
near  the  matter  of  public  scrutiny  that 
the  President’s  is.  Bush,  who  has  often 
positioned  himself  in  the  toughest  pos- 
sible manner  when  it  comes  to  crime, 
has  had  nearly  four  years  to  put  to- 
gether a record  of  accomplishments  on 
the  issue.  It  is  that  record,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  which  now  becomes  part  of  the 
political  dialogue. 

Like  the  economy,  anti-crime 
achievements — and  retrenchments  — 


may  have  had  little  to  do  with  specific 
actions  taken  by  the  man  in  charge; 
they  simply  occurred  during  the  incum- 
bent’s watch.  Nonetheless,  as  any  po- 
lice chief  knows,  if  you’re  willing  to 
take  credit  for  successes,  whether  justi- 
fied or  not,  then  you  can  be  expected  to 
take  the  blame  for  failings. 

Crack  in  the  White  House 

In  his  first  major  televised  address 
to  the  nation,  on  Sept.  5,  1989,  Presi- 
dent Bush,  brandishing  a package  of 
crack  cocaine  said  to  have  been  pur- 
chased across  the  street  from  the  White 
House,  declared  a war  on  drugs,  a fight 
he  termed  “the  toughest  domestic  chal- 
lenge we’ve  faced  in  decades." 

Three  years  later,  crack  use  contin- 
ues to  be  a national  scourge,  blamed  for 
everything  from  an  unabated  increase 
in  violent  crime  to  the  spread  of  AIDS 
and  the  proliferation  of  firearms  used 
by  drug  dealers  to  defend  their  markets . 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  easy 
availability  of  crack  or  other  drugs  has 
declined. 

Some  modest  gains  that  were  made 
against  drug  use  early  in  the  Bush 
Administration  now  appear  to  be  re- 
ceding. Recent  figures  show  that  6.4 
million  Americans  used  cocaine  at  least 


once  during  the  past  year,  up  from 
62  million  in  1990.  About  12  mil- 
lion people  are  estimated  to  have 
used  cocaine  in  the  early  1980’s, 
before  cocaine  lost  its  trendy  cachet 
and  crack  became  the  drug  of  choice 
for  the  poor.  Heroin-  and  cocaine- 
related  emergency  room  visits  rose 
by  7 percent  and  25  percent,  respec- 
tively, during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1991,  the  latest  period  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

The  budget  priorities  of  the  Bush 
Administration,  like  those  of  other 
Presidents,  have  emphasized  drug 
enforcement  over  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  Critics  charge, 
however,  that  Bush  has  not  funded 
enough  drug  treatment  slots  and  has 
given  short  shrift  to  the  social  prob- 
lems that  give  rise  to  drug  abuse  — 
poverty,  unemployment  and  a lack 
of  opportunities  for  youth. 

Weed- Whacking 

Bush  counters  his  critics  by  point- 
ing to  his  vaunted  Weed  and  Seed 
program,  now  operating  in  20  cities, 
in  which  drug-plagued  neighbor- 
hoods are  “weeded"  of  criminals  and 
then  “seeded"  with  social  programs. 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Credits  where  credits  are  due:  College  is 
now  a must  for  R.I.  city's  police  recruits 


The  Warwick,  R.I.,  Police  Depart- 
ment has  become  the  first  in  the  state  to 
require  that  all  new  recruits  success- 
fully complete  two  years  of  college  or 
the  equivalent  before  they  begin  their 
duties. 

The  requirement  was  announced  by 
Mayor  Charles  J.  Donovan  on  Aug.  24, 
who  said  the  Police  Department  would 
launch  a recruiting  drive  targeting 
applicants  with  a minimum  of  60  col- 
lege credits  in  law,  criminal  justice  and 
related  fields.  Police  recruiters  were  to 
begin  visiting  the  state’s  college  cam- 
puses this  month  to  look  for  recruits 
qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  February 
training  class,  and  letters  have  been 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We’re  working  12  to  16  hours  a day.  We 
can  only  be  victims  when  we’re  off  duty.” 

— Det.  Ed  Hudak  of  the  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
Police  Department,  on  the  impact  of  Hurricane  Andrew 
on  police  officers  in  his  city. 


sent  to  28  minority  organizations  state- 
wide seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  four  openings  immediately  avail- 
able in  the  department. 

“In  1967,  the  President’s  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  issued  a re- 
port recommending  that  all  police  pe- 
sonnel  should  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  college,  the  ultimate  goal 
being  a baccalaureate  degree,"  said 
Donovan.  “The  City  of  Warwick  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  implementing  the 
recommendation  of  the  commission. 
We  believe  this  is  long  overdue." 

Police  Chief  Wesley  Blanchard  said 
the  requirement  grew  from  the  agency’s 
reevaluation  of  its  recruit  policies  in 
view  of  the  recent  American  with  Dis- 
abilities Act.  “We’re  completely  re- 
vamping our  hiring  policies  now,  and  I 
felt  that  if  we're  going  to  make  any 
major  changes,  this  would  be  the  time 
to  do  it,"  he  told  LEN. 

Blanchard,  a 30-year  police  veteran 
who  has  led  the  166-officer  agency,  the 
state’s  second  largest,  since  1987,  said 
the  requirement  will  help  the  depart- 
ment attract  recruits  with  well-rounded 
educations.  “I’m  not  saying  that  just 
because  a person  has  a college  educa- 
tion he  is  automatically  going  to  be  a 
better  police  officer.  However,  I think 
we  have  to  raise  our  standards  if  we 
truly  wish  to  professionalize  police 


service,"  said  Blanchard. 

The  law  enforcement  profession  has 
become  increasingly  complex,  noted 
Blanchard,  and  many  of  the  applicants 
fail  to  master  even  basic  literacy  skills. 

“Some  of  the  people  who  are  com- 
ing out,  their  educational  level  is  sub- 
standard," Blanchard  observed.  "It’s 
all  they  can  do  to  read  an  application. 
I’ve  seen  people  who  can’t  sit  down 
and  write  a simple  sentence  explaining 
something.  We  encounter  this  in  police 
work  all  of  the  time.  I think  it's  very 
difficult  for  some  of  these  people  with 
a basic  high  school  education  and  noth- 
ing further  to  really  read  and  decipher 
what  they're  reading  and  get  a true 
comprehension  of  it."  (See  LEN,  May 
15,  June  30,  1992.) 

During  the  most  recent  round  of 
labor  negotiations.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  officials  who  represent  Warwick 
officers  agreed  to  a requirement  that 
officers  seeking  promotions  to  sergeant 
attain  the  minimum  equivalent  of  a 
two-year  associate  degree  within  five 
years  of  promotion.  “If  we're  looking 
at  it  there,  I think  it  behooves  us  to  look 
at  it  at  the  entry-level . This  is  the  reason 
I made  my  recommendation,"  said 
Blanchard. 

Blanchard,  who  holds  a bachelor's 
degree  in  criminal  justice,  estimated 
that  about  three-quarters  of  the  depart- 
ment's current  officers  have  completed 


60  credits  of  college  study. 

Officers  who  have  college  credits  in 
a field  other  than  law  enforcement  will 
not  be  excluded  from  recruitment  “if 
they  can  show  they  are  working  toward 
a degree  in  law  enforcement,"  said  the 
Chief. 

The  requirement  will  also  save  tax- 
payers money . Donovan  estimated  that 
the  requirement  will  save  taxpayers 
about  $20,000  per  new  officer  in  edu- 
cational costs  mandated  by  state  law — 
a provision  that  is  an  outgrowth  of 
ambitious  educational  programs 
mounted  by  the  now-defunct  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
The  state  also  offers  salary  incentives 
to.officers  who  receive  bachelor’s  and 
master's  degrees. 

Since  the  recruits  will  have  already 
completed  the  required  60-credit,  the 
city  will  not  be  obligated  to  pay  their 
educational  costs.  “The  state  cannot 
pay  for  the  incentive  program,  and  it’s 
become  one  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den on  communities,”  said  Blanchard. 

It  will  take  time  to  gauge  whether 
the  increased  educational  requirement 
will  reap  benefits  for  the  department, 
but  Blanchard  believes  it  will  make  a 
difference.  “I  also  think  that  once  we’ve 
broken  the  ice,  you’ll  see  many  of  the 
departments  in  Rhode  Island  requiring 
the  same  thing,"  he  said.  “Only  time  is 
going  to  tell." 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — A poor  economy 
and  rising  marijuana  prices  are  causing 
more  people  to  grow  their  own.  Au- 
thorities say  3,000  plants  were  destroyed 
last  year,  compared  to  787  in  1990. 

Shelton  residents  staged  a rally  this 
month  in  support  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's two  dogs,  who  were  ordered  to 
retire  because  of  budget  cuts. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not 
prosecute  officials  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  and  seven  local  police 
departments  who  were  accused  of  ille- 
gal wiretapping  for  routinely  taping 
calls,  including  those  between  lawyers 
and  clients.  U.S.  Attorney  Albert  Dab- 
rows  ki  cited  insufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  prosecution.  Allegations  in- 
volved local  police  agencies  in  Hamden, 
Guilford,  Milford,  Torrington,  Wall- 
ingford, Waterford  and  Willimantic. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Gov  William 
Weld  has  appointed  the  first  black  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Suffolk  County,  where 
racial  tensions  have  remained  high  since 
the  1989  slaying  of  Carol  Stuart.  Ralph 
Costa  Martin,  39.  called  on  residents  to 
“move  forward  without  being  mired 
with  what  happened  in  the  past"  Stuart’s 
husband,  Charles,  blamed  the  killing 
on  a black  assailant,  prompting  a mas- 
sive manhunt  in  which  police  were 
accused  of  harassing  black  males. 
Charles  Stuart  committed  suicide  as 
police  closed  in  on  him  as  a suspect  in 
his  wife's  death. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Patrols  by 
state  troopers  and  highway  enforce- 
ment officers  were  stepped  up  along 
main  seacoast  roads  this  month.  Safety 
Commissioner  Richard  Flynn  said  the 
two  agencies  were  cracking  down  on 
speeders  on  1-95  and  routes  101  and  51 

NEW  JERSEY  — Gov.  Jim  Florio 
vetoed  a bill  that  would  have  barred 
him  from  laying  off  State  Police  troop- 
ers and  correction  officers  to  deal  with 
budget  cuts  proposed  by  Republican 
legislators.  Florio  also  vetoed  a bill  that 
would  have  permitted  ownership  of 
several  assault  weapons  now  currently 
outlawed  by  the  state's  strict  gun  con- 
trol law  He  asked  the  Legislature  to  put 
the  issue  in  a non-binding  referendum 
on  the  November  ballot.  Florio  also 
signed  a bill  making  jt  a crime  to  bring 
knives  and  brass  knuckles  into  schools. 

FBI  officials  nabbed  more  than  70 
suspects  and  recovered  $20  million  in 
goods  in  what  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
stolen- property  sting  ever  conducted 
Agents  bought  stolen  items  — includ- 
ing luxury  cars,  weapons,  video  games 
and  food — at  cut-rate  prices  at  a store- 
front in  Linden,  NJ. 

NEW  YORK  — Agents  of  the  mul- 
tiagency New  York  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Force,  arrested  six  people,  includ- 
ing three  Colombians,  after  finding 
nearly  a ton  of  cocaine  in  a van  parked 
on  a Manhattan  street  Sept.  1.  The  six 
are  to  be  arraigned  in  Manhattan  Su- 
preme Court  on  charges  they  ran  a drug 
ring  that  distributed  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  cocaine  a month. 

Undercover  State  Police  officers 


who  posed  as  passengers  on  commer- 
cial buses  for  six  months  found  that  66 
percent  of  the  buses  they  rode  exceeded 
the  speed  limit  by  1 0 mpb  or  more  on  all 
or  part  of  the  trips.  Over  100  drivers 
will  be  charged.  State  Police  Supt. 
Thomas  A.  Constantine  said. 

Police  arrested  nearly  200  people 
on  drug  and  weapons  charges  in  the 
first  days  of  a School  Enforcement 
Operation  aimed  at  keeping  drug  deal- 
ers and  other  criminals  away  from  New 
York  City  schools.  The  sweeps  are  to 
continue  throughout  the  year,  said 
Deputy  Chief  Frank  Biehler,  who  heads 
the  NYPD  Narcotics  Unit. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — State  Attorney 
General  Ernie  Preate  Jr.  says  he  sup- 
ports an  overhaul  of  sexual  offense 
laws  to  make  it  easier  to  prosecute  date 
rape.  State  Representative  Karen  Ritter 
has  proposed  eliminating  the  charge  of 
rape  and  creating  two  crimes  — sexual 
assault  and  aggravated  assault. 

Prompted  by  requests  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  FBI  is  probing  the 
Tinicum  Police  Department,  which  is 
accused  of  targeting  blacks  and  His- 
parucs  for  minor  traffic  violations  as  a 
pretense  for  searching  for  drugs,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported  this 
month. 

A boy  who  was  said  to  be  the  na- 
tion’s youngest  murder  defendent  when 
he  was  charged  at  age  9 with  murdering 
a seven-year-old  neighbor  in  1989 
pleaded  no  contest  Sept.  2 and  was 
placed  on  probation.  Cameron  K ocher, 
now  13,  pleaded  no  contest  to  a count  of 
criminal  homicide,  a felony  charge 
similar  to  that  of  murder.  Monroe 
County  Judge  Ronald  Vican  convicted 
the  boy  of  misdemeanor  involuntary 
manslaughter  in  a complex  plea-bar- 
gain agreement  reluctantly  accepted  by 
the  mother  of  victim  Jessica  Ann  Carr. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — A Juvenile 
Hearing  Board  is  to  be  convened  at  the 
end  of  this  month  to  consider  appropri- 
ate punishment  for  mostly  non-violent 
misdemeanor  crimes.  Courts  heard 
1,781  serious  juvenile  cases  through 
August  and  officials  estimate  that  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles  will  rise  this 
year  by  25  percent. 

Bicycle  and  foot  patrols  are  part  of 
a plan  by  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land aimed  at  making  its  four  campuses 
safer.  The  university  will  hire  a director 
of  security  and  restructure  its  police, 
traffic  and  security  systems. 


ALABAMA  — Lawyers  for  state 
employees  are  seeking  a court  injunc- 
tion to  stop  plans  to  lay  off  468  state 
prison  workers  next  month.  The  law- 
yers say  that  the  staff  reductions  may 
result  in  increased  prison  violence  that 
will  place  remaining  employees  in 
danger. 

FLORIDA  — The  trial  of  a man  ac- 
cused in  the  1990  slayings  of  five  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  students  in  Gainesville 
is  scheduled  to  begin  in  September  1993. 
Danny  Harold  Rolling,  38,  is  currently 


serving  five  life  terms  on  several  rob- 
bery and  burglary  charges.  He  has  been 
held  at  Florida  State  Hospital  since  a 
suicide  attempt. 

Prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers  are 
seeking  to  delay  the  manslaughter  re- 
trial of  a Latino  police  officer  in  the 
deaths  of  a black  motorcyclist  and  his 
passenger  that  led  to  riots  in  Miami  in 
1989.  The  request  seeks  to  delay  the 
trial  of  William  Lozano  from  its  sched- 
uled Oct.  6 start  date  to  Jan.  25. 

St.  Petersburg  police  say  houses 
being  fumigated  by  exterminators  are 
the  new  targets  of  burglars,  who  sneak 
into  unoccupied  homes  during  the  20  to 
24  hours  the  houses  are  kept  sealed. 

GEORGIA  — The  forewoman  of  a 
Macon  jury  said  it  failed  to  agree  on  a 
sentence  for  convicted  murderer  Johnny 
Dee  Jones  because  it  split  along  racial 
lines.  All  eight  black  jurors  voted  to 
spare  Jones  the  death  penalty,  four  white 
jurors  voted  for  it  Jones  was  sentenced 
Aug.  30  to  life  imprisonment  in  the 
1988  slaying  of  Randall  Reeves. 

Tybee  Island  Police  Chief  David 
McCutchen  said  he  would  not  oppose  a 
probe  requested  by  two  City  Council- 
men  and  the  president  of  a local  mer- 
chants group,  who  charge  that  the  city 
is  ignoring  prostitution,  drug  sales  and 
money  laundering. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — An  FBI  agent 
said  this  month  the  Bureau  will  send 
results  of  its  probe  of  the  July  1 1 killing 
of  black  motorist  Willie  James  by  for- 
mer Springfield  Police  Chief  Henry 
Dukes  to  the  Justice  Department. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Knox  County 
courts  have  opened  a school  for  drunken 
drivers  modeled  on  a Nashville  pro- 
gram that  is  credited  with  helping  to 
reduce  fatal  alcohol-related  accidents 
by  29  percent.  The  county  kicked  in 
$66,000  for  the  program,  which  will 
later  pay  for  itself  from  fees  collected 
from  convicted  drunken  drivers. 


ILLINOIS  — Gov.  Jim  Edgar  has 
approved  seven  bills  meant  to  toughen 
enforcement  of  sexual  assault  laws, 
including  a measure  that  allows  judges 
to  charge  sex  offenders  $100  in  addi- 
tional fines  that  will  be  used  to  fund 
rape  crisis  centers  and  other  private 
counseling  and  service  programs.  The 
bills  take  effect  Jan.  1.  Fees  from  a 
similar  law  signed  by  Edgar  that  targets 
DUI  offenders  will  fund  county  DUI 
programs. 

City  officials  in  Normal  say  they 
have  restricted  public  access  to  police, 
fire  and  ambulance  reports  because  of 
concerns  about  privacy  that  could  lead 
to  lawsuits  against  the  city. 

INDIANA  — State  Police  officers  are 
being  issued  hospital-type  gowns,  hats, 
booties,  surgical  face  masks  and  latex 
gloves  to  protect  them  from  AIDS  and 
other  communicable  diseases  at  acci- 
dent and  crime  scenes. 

MICHIGAN  — Seven  more  murder 
charges  were  filed  early  this  month 
against  Benjamin  Atkins,  24,  who  is 


accused  of  killing  1 1 women  in  Detroit 
suburb  of  Highland  Park.  Police  say 
Atkins  confessed  to  all  1 1 killings. 

OHIO — Lorain  police  arrested  an  1 1- 
y ear-old  boy  four  hours  after  he  held  up 
a convenience  store  with  a loaded  .22- 
caliber  handgun.  The  boy  is  accused  of 
robbing  the  same  store  a year  ago. 

Backers  of  a plan  to  impose  a cur- 
few on  Toledo  youths  ages  1 1-17  are 
scrambling  this  month  to  collect  the 

24.000  signatures  needed  to  put  the 
measure  on  the  November  ballot,  after 

8.000  of  the  signatures  they  had  previ- 
ously collected  were  ruled  invalid. 


KANSAS  — Andale  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Hull  has  been  suspended  without  pay 
while  city  officials  investigate  his  ar- 
rest this  month  on  charges  of  promoting 
prostitution  in  Wichita.  Hull  has  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  charges. 

MISSOURI  — The  Police  News  of 
Missouri,  a bimonthly  magazine  aimed 
at  law  enforcement  officers,  shut  down 
this  month  because  of  weak  ad  sales, 
said  publisher  Steve  Ballard. 

Tougher  DUI  laws  have  paid  off  for 
Missouri,  which  will  receive  a $12 
million  Federal  grant.  Stricter  laws 
provide  for  the  prompt  loss  of  drivers 
licenses  for  DUI  offenders,  who  are 
given  mandatory  jail  sentences  for 
repeat  offenses. 

MINNESOTA  — The  state's  new  boot 
camp-style  prison  will  open  next  month 
near  Willow  River.  The  Challenge 
Incarceration  Program  will  put  inmates 
in  a military-style  environment  as  an 
alternative  to  sending  non-violent  crimi- 
nals to  prisons. 

A survey  of  1 3 1 ,000  St.  Paul  youths 
shows  that  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  seniors  dropped  from  54  per- 
cent in  1 989  to  4 1 percent  this  year.  Use 
among  ninth-graders  dropped  to  19 
percent  this  year,  from  26  percent  in 
1989.  Effective  prevention  efforts  were 
cited  for  the  decline. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  Garre Lson 
Police  Department  is  working  out  of 
temporary  quarters  after  a suspected 
arson  fire  damaged  its  offices  at  the 
City  Hall  on  Sept  13. 

The  Pennington  County  Commis- 
sion has  passed  a $21 -million  budget 
that  increases  funding  for  criminal  jus- 
tice and  law  enforcement. 

Over  500  criminal  charges  were 
dismissed  by  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  courts 
in  Kyle  and  Pine  Ridge  in  a 12-month 
period  between  1989  and  1990  because 
police  missed  court  dates  or  didn't 
complete  paperwork.  An  Interior  De- 
partment audit  said  Tribal  Police  offi- 
cers are  not  adequately  trained. 

WYOMING  — The  Casper  College 
Board  of  Trustees  is  considering  a plan 
to  let  campus  police  cany  weapons  and 
write  citations  through  the  court  sys- 
tem. Supporters  of  the  plan  say  it  will 
help  the  college  comply  with  the  Fed- 


eral Crime  and  Awareness  and  Campus 
Security  Act  of  1990. 


ARIZONA  — Payson  Police  Chief 
Dave  Wilson,  49,  was  shot  to  death 
Sept.  11  by  84-year-old  psychiatric 
patient  Anton  Gnader,  who  later  com- 
mitted suicide.  Wilson’s  funeral  was 
held  Sept.  14. 

COLORADO  — A crime-free  gen- 
eration is  the  goal  of  a volunteer  crime- 
prevention  program  that  is  trying  to 
rally  20-year  commitments  to  the  effort 
from  the  state ' s town  and  cities.  Build  a 
Generation  organizers  have  asked  a 
dozen  communities  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a meeting  next  month  where  the 
program  will  be  outlined. 

OKLAHOMA  — Twelve  people 
pleaded  guilty  in  an  Oklahoma  City 
courtroom  this  month  on  charges  of 
running  a drug  ring  that  imported  mari- 
juana and  cocaine  every  week  from 
Mexico. 

TEXAS  — Security  officers  patrolling 
Houston’s  secondary  schools  have 
begun  carrying  guns  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years,  school  officials  said  this 
month. 

Lawmakers  have  shelved  a plan  to 
use  taxes  from  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  aid  children  at  risk  of  joining  gangs, 
after  the  measure  drew  strong  criticism 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Other  proposals  being  considered  are 
increasing  penalties  for  drive- by  shoot- 
ings and  establishing  drug-  and  weap- 
ons-free  zones  around  schools. 

Houston  prosecutors  said  they  may 
try  a 15-year-old  boy  as  an  adult  on 
charges  he  tried  to  hire  a hitman  to  loll 
his  mother.  Police  said  he  had  a history 
of  beating  his  mother  and  wanted  to  kill 
her  because  she  had  been  “on  his  back" 
since  he  was  9. 

UTAH  — A non-profit  groups  of  law- 
yers who  advocate  the  legalization  of 
marijuana  sued  Salt  Lake  County  after 
their  booth  was  banned  from  the  county 
fair.  Lawyers  for  Mood  for  a Day  oper- 
ated its  booth  for  three  days  before  fair 
organizers  shut  it  down. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  police  say 
they  have  no  clues  as  to  who  is  leaving 
racist  flyers  soliciting  donations  for  a 
Milwaukee-based  neo-Nazi  group 
called  the  New  Order  in  the  driveways 
of  minority  residents.  Deputy  Police 
Chief  Duane  Udland  said  that  circulat- 
ing hate  literature  may  be  offensive,  but 
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it  is  not  illegal. 

DU1  charges  against  a Hooper  Bay 
man  were  upgraded  to  second-degree 
murder  after  State  Police  investigators 
learned  that  a grudge  existed  between 
him  and  a public  safety  officer  who  was 
killed  when  his  all-terrain  vehicle  was 
struck  by  another  driven  by  the  suspect. 
Nicky  Hoelscher,  34,  is  charged  with 
killing  Max  Green  on  Aug.  29. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  has  rejected  a proposal  to 
settle  a $56-million  lawsuit  by  police 
beating  victim  Rodney  King,  but  au- 
thorized a $ 125-million  cash  and  an- 
nuity payment.  At  press  time,  there  was 
no  word  on  whether  King’s  lawyer 
would  accept  the  offer. 

Glenn  Westergren,  23,  has  sued  San 
Luis  Obispo  officials  for  $100,000  for 
injuries  he  says  he  suffered  when  a 
police  cruiser  hit  him  as  he  rode  his 
bicycle  nude. 

Threats  and  intimidation  of  wit- 
nesses by  gang  members  has  resulted  in 
the  relocation  of 250  families  and  indi- 
viduals since  1990,  Los  Angeles  offi- 
cials say.  The  moves  cost  the  county 
$ 1 90,000  last  year,  or  about  $ 1 ,500  per 
witness. 

A group  of  Legal  Aid  organizations 
has  filed  a suit  against  Santa  Ana,  Fuller- 
ton, Orange,  Long  Beach  and  Santa 
Barbara,  charging  that  their  laws  against 
vagrancy  make  it  a crime  for  homeless 
people  to  sleep  or  live  in  public  places 
or  possess  property. 

Despite  a truce  called  by  Los  Ange- 
les gang  members  after  the  spring  riots, 
police  report  this  summer  has  been  the 


bloodiest  ever  in  the  city.  August 
homicides  totaled  263,  a 12 -year 
monthly  high,  although  the  overall 
homicide  rate  this  year  is  running  lower 
than  1991. 

HAWAII  — President  Bush  said  this 
month  he  will  nominate  narcotics  in- 
vestigator Annette  Kent,  52,  as  the 
state's  top  U.S.  Marshal. 

IDAHO  — The  Latah  County  Com- 
mission and  Sheriff  Ken  Buxton  agreed 
to  recognize  a sheriff  deputies’  union 
that  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
The  Service  Employees  International 
Union  AFL-CIO  will  bargain  with 
commissioners  only  on  salary  issues. 

NEVADA  — Washoe  County  prose- 
cutors are  more  likely  to  seek  the  death 
penalty  for  a black  suspect  with  no 
felony  record  than  for  a white  suspect 
with  a prior  conviction,  according  to  a 
motion  filed  by  county  public  defend- 
ers on  behalf  of  a black  suspect  facing 
the  death  penalty.  Prosecutor  Richard 
Gammick  denies  that  race  is  a consid- 
eration in  prosecutions. 

A yearlong  sting  operation  by  Reno 
authorities  resulted  in  drug  and  weap- 
ons charges  against  nearly  100  people. 
Agents  recovered  about  $250,000  in 
stolen  property.  Most  of  the  illegal  trans- 
actions took  place  in  bars. 

WASHINGTON  — A privately 
funded  gun  buyback  program  designed 
to  keep  handguns  away  from  children 
was  suspended  this  month  because  it 
ran  out  of  money.  Stop  the  Violence, 
which  offered  $50  vouchers  for  tumed- 
in  weapons,  spent  $20,000  in  two  days. 
The  program  will  resume  when  more 
funds  become  available. 


The  number  of  crimes  reported  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  rose  by  2.7 
percent  in  1991,  to  a total  of  14.8  mil- 
lion offenses,  fueled  in  large  part  by  a 5- 
percent  jump  in  the  number  of  violent 
crimes,  according  to  the  FBI’s  annual 
report  “Crime  in  the  United  States," 
released  Aug.  30. 

The  1991  violent  crime  rale  increase, 
which  accounted  for  a total  of  1 .9  mil- 
lion violent  offenses,  or  758  offenses 
for  every  100,000 U.S  inhabitants,  was 
the  highest  ever  recorded  since  the  FBI 
began  collecting  crime  statistics  in  1930. 
Boosting  the  increase  was  an  all-time 
record  of  24,703  murders  — nearly  10 
per  100,000  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  FBI,  whose  Uniform  Crime  Report- 
ing program  tabulates  data  culled  from 
16,000  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  homicide  total  in  1991  was  5.4 
percent  higher  than  the  record-break- 
ing 23,438  murders  reported  in  1990. 

Increases  in  other  violent-crime 
categories  helped  boost  the  overall 
violent  crime  rate,  the  bureau  reported. 
Forcible  rape  was  up  nearly  4 percent, 
from  102,555  offenses  reported  in  1990 
to  106,593  in  1991.  Robbery  rose  7.6 
percent,  from  639,271  to  687,732  of- 
fenses. Aggravated  assault  was  up  3.6 
percent,  from  1,054,863  to  nearly 
1,092,739  offenses. 

The  nation’s  cities  reported  a 5- 
percent  increase  in  reported  violent 
crimes,  while  rural  and  suburban  coun- 
ties recorded  increases  of  6 percent  and 
4 percent,  respectively.  The  South  ac- 
counted for  36  percent  of  all  violent 
crimes  last  year,  followed  by  the  West 
with  24  percent,  and  20  percent  for  both 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

The  FBI  said  aggravated  assaults 


crimes  reported  to  law  enforcement  in 
1991.  Robberies  comprised  36  percent; 
forcible  rapes,  6 percent;  and  murders, 
1 percent. 

Firearms  were  used  in  approxi- 
mately 7 of  every  10  murders,  40  per- 
cent of  all  robberies,  and  24  percent  of 
all  aggravated  assaults,  the  FBI  reported. 

Property  crimes  rose  by  2.4  percent 
over  1990  levels,  from  12.6  million 
offenses  in  1990  to  nearly  13  million  in 
1991.  The  number  of  burglaries  in- 
creased 2.7  percent  last  year,  from  3 


The  United  States  is  experienc- 
ing “an  unrivaled"  period  of  “un- 
precedented" levels  of  violent  crime 
committed  by  juveniles  that  began 
during  the  1980's,  when  the  violent 
crime  arrest  rate  for  juveniles  jumped 
27  percent,  the  FBI  reported  in  a 
special  section  of  its  most  recent 
“Crime  in  the  United  States"  report. 

The  violent  crime  arrest  rate  for 
juveniles  rose  in  1990  to  430  per 
100,000  juveniles  — a group  de- 
fined by  the  FBI  as  persons  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17,  an  age  group 
that  accounts  for  over  98  percent  of 
all  juvenile  violent  crime  arrests. 

“During  die  1980’s... crime  related 
to  violence  became  a more  signifi- 
cant component  of  juvenile  crime, 
not  only  involving  disadvantaged 
minority  youth  in  urban  areas  but 
evident  in  all  races,  social  classes 
and  lifestyles,"  the  report  said. 


million  to  3.1  million.  Larceny-theft 
increased  by  2.5  percent,  from  7.9 
million  to  8. 1 million  offenses.  Motor- 
vehicle  theft  increased  by  1.6  percent 
over  last  year’s  rate,  from  1. 6 r ’-onto 
1 .7  million  offenses. 

The  arson  rate  could  not  be  fully 
determined,  the  report  said,  because 
only  about  71  percent  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  submit  statis- 
tics to  the  bureau  provided  figures  for 
the  full  12  months  of  1991. 


The  white  juvenile  arrest  rate 
increased  44  percent  from  1980  to 
1 990,  while  the  rate  for  black  youths 
rose  19  percent  during  the  same 
period.  The  FBI  noted  that  the  vio- 
lent crime  arrest  rate  far  black  juve- 
niles in  1990  was  1 .429  per  100.000 
— a rate  nearly  five  times  that  for 
white  youths  'rrest  rates  for  youths 
of  other  races  fell  53  percent  from 
1980  to  1990. 

From  1965  to  1990,  the  overall 
murder  arrest  rate  for  juveniles  rose 
332  percent,  from  2.8  per  100.000  to 
12. 1 per  100,000.  The  arrest  rate  for 
murder  among  blacks  youths  jump©:  1 
145  percent  from  1980  to  1990,  while  ' 
the  rate  for  white  juveniles  rose  48 
percent.  The  rate  for  other  groups 
fell  45  percent. 

The  FBI  said  that  juvenile  arrest 
rate  trends  for  murder  have  paral- 
Contlnued  on  Page  8 
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accounted  for  57  percent  of  the  violent 
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East  Coast  top  cops  come  and  go 

DC's  Fulwood  retires  after  3-year  tenure  Philadelphia's  new  PC  looks  to  build 
plagued  by  record  homicide  rates  on  achievements  of  predecessors 


Washington,  DC.,  Police  Chief  Isaac 
Fulwood  resigned  Sept.  8 as  head  of  the  4,500- 
officer  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  to 
become  the  director  of  a new  $20- million  pro- 
gram aimed  at  steering  kids  away  from  crime. 

Fulwood,  who  became  Chief  in  1989  after 
his  predecessor,  Maurice  Turner,  left  to  launch 
an  ultimately  unsuccessful  campaign  for  mayor, 
tearfully  announced  his  resignation  at  an  awards 
ceremony  given  in  his  honor  by  Mayor  Sharon 
Pratt  Kelly.  “The  decision  I have  made  has  not 
been  an  easy  one,"  he  said.  “However,  I believe 
it  is  the  best  one. ...  I will  retire  as  chief  of 
police  of  the  greatest  organization  in  the  world." 

The  decision  was  unexpected  because 
Fulwood  had  long  denied  rumors  of  his  im- 
pending departure,  saying  he  would  resign  only 
if  the  Police  Department  could  not  reduce  the 
number  of  homicides  in  the  city.  Both  he  and 
Kelly  denied  that  he  was  forced  out. 

“It’s  time  for  me  to  move  on  to  something 
that  I believe  will  be  more  productive,"  Fulwood 
said.  Denying  that  frustration  with  the  city’s 
high  crime  and  murder  rates  — which  have  hit 
record  levels  during  every  year  of  Fulwood’s 
tenure — played  a part  in  his  decision,  the  Chief 
said,  “I  think  what  you’re  looking  for  is  some- 
thing that’s  not  there." 

“I  will  not  be  out  of  this  struggle,"  said 
Fulwood.  “I  have  accepted  a new,  exciting  and 
challenging  role.  I view  it  as  my  city’s  call  to 
service.” 

The  Washington  Post  reported  that  Fulwood 


had  been  considering  stepping  down  next  Febru- 
ary and  that  Kelly  had  persuaded  him  to  move  up 
his  departure  date.  But  in  a local  TV  interview,  the 
Mayor  said  she  had  “absolutely  not"  forced 
Fulwood  to  resign.  “I’m  a big  fan  of  Chief 
Fulwood’s,”  she  said. 

The  youth  initiatives  program  that  Fulwood 
will  head  was  announced  by  Kelly  last  November 
as  a way  to  curb  escalating  crime  and  violence. 
Fulwood,  who  is  popular  among  the  city’s  poor 
residents,  will  give  the  embryonic  program  greater 
credibility,  said  David  Byrd,  the  Mayor's  general 
assistant.  “He's  come  up  through  the  ranks.  He 
knows  the  city.  He’s  seen  the  problems.  He  also 
articulates  the  solutions.  He’s  like  an  icon  in  this 
city,"  Byrd  told  The  Post. 

Fulwood,  52,  said  his  resignation  would  take 
effect  Oct.  16.  He  will  be  succeeded  on  an  interim 
basis  by  Assistant  Chief  Melvin  C.  High,  a 24- 
year  veteran  of  the  department. 

City  officials  said  they  will  launch  a national 
search  for  a successor,  but  they  did  not  rule  out 
choosing  a candidate  from  within  the  department. 
“We  don't  have  a list  — long  or  short,  male  or 
female,  young  or  old,”  said  City  Administrator 
Robert  L.  Mallett. 

Mallett,  Fulwood  and  Corporation  Counsel 
John  Payton  will  oversee  the  search.  The  candi- 
date will  be  chosen  by  Kelly,  but  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  City  Council.  Mallett  said  Kelly 
hopes  to  name  a new  chief  by  early  October. 

Fulwood,  a 28-year  veteran  of  the  department. 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Philadelphia's  new  Police  Commissioner, 
Richard  Neal,  says  he  will  build  on  the  founda- 
tions of  community -oriented  policing  established 
by  his  predecessors  and  will  make  a concerted 
effort  against  narcotics-  and  bias-related  crimes. 

Neal,  52,  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Edward  G. 
Rendell  last  month  to  head  the  6,300-officer  Po- 
lice Department.  He  succeeds  Willie  E.  Williams, 
who  left  last  June  to  become  Police  Chief  in  Los 
Angeles.  A 30-year  veteran  of  the  department, 
Neal  most  recently  served  as  chief  inspector  of  the 


Richard  Neal 

A 30-year  climb  to  the  top  spot 


Patrol  Bureau,  the  department’s  largest  unit.  He 
was  sworn  in  as  commissioner  Sept.  8. 

In  an  interview  with  LEN,  Neal  said  he 
would  continue  to  focus  the  department’s  ef- 
forts against  narcotics,  which  he  said  “permeate 
our  entire  society  and  impact  on  so  many  issues 
relative  to  crime  and  violence." 

Neal  said  a few  incidents  of  bias-related 
crime  have  occurred  in  Philadelphia  recently 
and  the  incidents  have  prompted  him  to  formu- 
late a training  program  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  problem.  “What  I want  to  do  is  provide 
training  to  some  of  our  early  respxmders,  such 
as  sergeants  and  lieutenants,  so  that  they  have 
the  kinds  of  skills  necessary  to  mediate  those 
problems  early  on.  We  have  a conflict  preven- 
tion/resolution  unit  here  in  the  city,  but  those 
supervisors  would  be  able  to  enhance  media- 
tion prior  to  [the  unit's]  arrival.” 

The  training  would  also  be  provided  for 
members  of  the  Police  Department  's  advisory 
council  of  neighborhood  leaders  ince  “they 
may  become  aware  of  issues  that  are  brewing  in 
their  community  long  before  they  reach  a level 
of  violence.  By  providing  skills,  they  can 
mediate  that,”  said  Neal. 

Neal  also  said  he  will  be  instituting  sensitiv  - 
ity  programs  for  officers  in  order  to  make  them 
more  respxmsive  to  the  various  ethnic  commu- 
nities of  the  city.  He  will  involve  representa- 
tives of  the  communities  to  get  a feel  for  “the 
kinds  of  things  that  the  officers  should  know 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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County  contentions 

Md.  sheriff  does  battle  over  aide's  ouster 


The  battle  lines  have  been  drawn 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  where 
Sheriff  Robert  G.  Pepersack  Sr. 
has  sued  to  overturn  the  County 
Council’s  decision  eliminating  the 
position  of  undersheriff  — an  action 
he  claims  was  taken  to  undermine  his 
authority  and  assert  unnecessary 
control  over  his  budget. 

County  officials  responded  on 
Sept.  9 by  filing  a motion  to  dismiss 
the  lawsuit,  filed  by  Pepersack  in 
Circuit  Court. 

Pepersack,  a former  Maryland 
state  trooper  who  was  elected  to  a 
four-year  term  in  1990,  filed  a com- 
plaint against  County  Executive 
Robert  R.  Neail  and  the  seven- 
member  County  Council  on  July  29 
after  the  officials  “unilaterally”  ap- 
proved the  elimination  of  the  under- 
sheriff position  in  this  year’s  budget. 

Pepersack  argues  that,  as  a “state 
constitutional  officer”  whose  author- 
ity “comes  from  the  state,”  county 
officials  cannot  eliminate  positions 
in  the  agency  without  “good-faith 
negotiations.”  The  elimination  of  the 
undersberiff  position,  he  charged 
during  an  interview  with  LEN,  “was 
an  attempt  to  control  the  Sheriff 
through  the  budget” 

“The  law  stales  that  I have  a right 
to  appoint  any  one  of  my  regular 
deputies  as  my  chief  deputy  or  what- 
ever I choose  to  call  him,"  said  Pep- 
ersack. “I  choose  to  call  him  an 
undersheriff.  They  have  unilaterally 
made  this  decision  and  removed  that 
position  from  the  budget  after  it  had 
already  been  placed  in  the  budget  in 
the  previous  year.” 

In  its  motion  to  dismiss,  the  county 
argues  that  the  removal  of  the  posi- 
tion “does  not  interfere  with  the 
Sheriff’s  authority  to  appoint  a sec- 
ond in  command.”  It  states  that  the 
county  and  its  officials  are  not  obli- 
gated to  “create,  continue  or  fund  a 


postion  of  undersheriff." 

Pepersack  said  the  dispute  arises 
from  a complex  set  of  laws  that  govern 
the  duties  and  authority  of  the  state’s 
sheriffs.  Since  Anne  Arundel  County 
has  established  its  own  police  depart- 
ments under  home  rule  provisions  of 
the  state  constitution,  the  Sheriff’s 
Department  is  not  a full-service  law 
enforcement  agency  but  is  responsible 
for  guarding  courts,  tranf erring  prison- 
ers and  serves  processes  and  warrants. 

The  county  funds  the  sheriffs  of- 
fice, and  all  monies  generated  by  the 
sheriff’s  office  return  to  the  county 
“That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in," 
said  Pepersack.  “I  must  go  to  the  county 
in  order  to  get  money  to  operate  — 
those  funds  that  are  required  to  do  my 
mandated  duties.  How  much  money  is 
a point  of  negotiation  between  the  sher- 
iff and  the  county." 

Pepersack  contends  that  negotiations 
were  bypassed  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
post  of  undersheriff  as  part  of  a larger 
attempt  by  the  county  to  gain  more 
budgetary  control  over  his  agency.  “The 
county  cannot  control  the  sheriff.  They 
have  no  say  in  what  the  sheriff  does,  so 
they  're  attempting  to  unilaterally  regu- 
late this  office  with  the  budget” 

The  $37,000-a-year  position  was 
eliminated  effective  July  1,  leaving  J. 
Patrick  Ogle  without  a job.  Since  Ogle 
was  technically  laid  off,  he  was  the  first 
eligible  candidate  for  any  future  va- 
cancy in  the  30-dejxjty  agency.  “I  re- 
hired him  as  the  chief  deputy  and 
immediately  appointed  him  as  the 
undersheriff.  But  that  necessitated  a 
15-percent  pay  decrease,"  said  Peper- 
sack, who  wants  the  eliminated  posi- 
tion fully  restored. 

Papers  filed  by  county  offici  als  with 
the  motion  to  dismiss  point  out  that 
after  Pepersack  took  office,  the  county 
provided  for  an  undersheriff  on  a con- 
tractual basis,  a position  later  changed 
to  “contractual  Chief  Deputy.  "In  1991, 


at  Neail 's  request,  the  council  passed 
a personnel  bill  that  created  the  under- 
sheriff  classification  in  the  classified 
service.  “However,  there  were  no 
funds  in  [the]  FY  1992  annual  budget 
for  an  undersheriff,"  the  document 
states.  “Therefore,  another  merit 
position  was  reclassified  to  an  un- 
dersheriff position.  Plaintiff  Ogle  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  new  merit  posi- 
tion." 

Budget  shortfalls  for  FY  1993 
forced  the  elimination  of  that  under- 
sheriff  position  as  well. 

The  court  papers  said  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sheriff  “is  expressly 
limited  by  statute  to  appointing  depu- 
ties at  the  salary  provided  by  the 
County  Council"  as  mandated  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  county  also 
maintains  the  Sheriff  has  no  author- 
ity to  require  it  create  or  fund  an 
undersheriff  position. 

“The  classification  of  undersher- 
iff in  Anne  Arundel  was  created  by 
the  county,  in  its  discretion;  and  the 
county,  in  its  discretion,  had  and  has 
the  authority  to  abolish  it,”  the  mo- 
tion concluded. 

But  Pepersack  maintains  that  the 
elimination  of  the  undersheriff  is  just 
the  most  recent  impingement  on  his 
authority  by  county  officials.  He  said 
complied  with  an  order  to  cut  3 per- 
cent from  his  $1. 6-million  budget. 
Even  so,  he  had  to  justify  every 
expense  line  by  line  and  county  offi- 
cials made  uniliateral  adjustments  to 
his  budget. 

“This  we  accomplished  even 
though  it  caused  us  to  be  inadequately 
funded,"  the  Sheriff  said.  “We’ve 
been  inadequately  funded  from  the 
very  beginning.  We  advised  them 
that  the  budget  was  not  going  to  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  duties  we  have  to 
do.  Then  we  took  a 3-percent  cut  on 
topof  that — and  ended  up  $ 140,000 
in  the  hole." 


Saved  by 
the  badge 

A Kansas  prosecutor  owes  his  life  to 
his  badge  — literally. 

Unknown  assailants  targeted  Eric 
Stonecfpber,  a special  narcotics  prose- 
cutor for  the  Geary  County  Attorney’s 
office,  in  a highway  ambush  Aug.  1 1 in 
which  at  least  five  bullets  struck  his  car 
The  special  prosecutor's  badge  that 
Stonecipher carried  inhis  breast  pocket 
deflected  a bullet  that  would  have  struck 
him  in  the  heart. 

“If  it  wasn't  for  his  badge,  it  would 
have  been  a fatal  injury,"  said  Riley 
County  Police  Department  Director 

Alvan  Johnson. 

Stonecipher,  who  began  his  job  July 
1 , was  driving  to  his  office  in  Manhat- 
tan when  the  assailants  struck.  A blue 
pickup  truck  passed  him.  and  a gunman 
wearing  a slti  mask  and  black  leather 
driving  gloves  rose  from  the  truck  bed 
and  began  firing  a rifle.  One  bullet 
passed  through  Stonecipher’s  upper  left 
arm,  three  struck  his  car  headrest,  and 
the  fifth  bounced  off  the  badge.  The 
prosecutor  turned  around  and  drove 
about  four  miles  to  a convenience  store, 
where  an  ambulance  picked  up  him  up 
and  took  him  to  a hospital  for  treatment 
of  the  arm  wound. 

“Clearly  it  was  an  attempt  to  take 
h’m  out,"  police  Sgt.  Bill  Reece  told 
SA  Today. 

Geary  County  Attorney  Chris  Biggs 
said  revenge  by  drug  dealers  for  the 
i ncreased  number  of  drug  prosecutions 
in  the  county  in  recent  months  may 
have  been  the  motive  behind  the  at- 
tempted assassination.  Recent  convic- 
tions involved  traffickers  from  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles  and  Jamaica,  he  said.  But 
Biggs  would  not  disclose  the  nature  of 
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the  cases  assigned  to  Stonecipher,  who 
is  on  leave  from  Biggs’  office.  “I  can- 
not deny  or  confirm  what  he  is  doing, 
and  I have  very  specific  reasons  for 
that,"  he  said. 

As  of  early  September,  no  suspects 
had  been  apprehended  by  police,  said 
Lieut.  Gary  Grubbs,  of  the  Police 
Department’s  investigations  unit. 
“We’re  still  pursuing  [the  case]  every 
day,"  he  told  LEN. 

Class 

act 

Until  earlier  this  year,  Daniel  Guido 
was  in  charge  of  the  2,400-officer  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.,  Police  Department, 
the  nation’s  largest  13th  largest.  Now, 
Guido  holds  court  before  students  tak- 
ing their  first  courses  in  police  science 
as  a full-time  associate  professor  at 
New  York  City’s  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice. 

“I’m  enjoying  it  and  finding  it  very 
stimulating. ...  I hope  it  blossoms  into 
a rewarding  career,”  said  Guido,  61, 
who  this  month  started  his  first  semes- 
ter teaching  in  the  college’s  Depart- 
ment of  Law  and  Police  Science.  He  is 
teaching  two  classes — an  introductory 
course  on  law  enforcement  and  another 
on  police  administration. 

Guido  says  he  sees  his  new  job  as  an 
“extension"  of  his  law  enforcement 
career.  “In  my  years  as  a police  admin- 
istrator, I have  attempted  to  influence 
the  course  of  my  chosen  profession  and 
I’m  simply  hoping  to  do  it  through 
another  medium  now  — younger  people 
who  hopefully  will  someday  make  a 


Daniel  Guido 


contribution,"  he  told  LEN.  While  he 
has  no  plans  to  return  to  police  admini- 
stration, Guido  said  “one  never  says 
never." 

Guido  is  no  stranger  to  the  academic 
life,  however.  He  once  taught  at  the 
Nassau  County  Community  College  and 
has  conducted  many  workshops  and 
training  sessions  for  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

The  38-year  law  enforcement  vet- 
eran had  been  Police  Commissioner  of 
Suffolk  County  since  1988  before  re- 
signing in  March  in  a dispute  with 
county  officials  seeking  to  cut  the  de- 
partment’s budget.  Guido  has  also  led 
police  agencies  in  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  in  Nassau  County,  where  he 
began  his  police  career  in  1954. 


Term 

limitation 

Broward  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff  Nkk 
Navarro  says  he  will  not  challenge  the 
results  of  a Sept.  1 Republican  primary 
election  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  a 
former  subordinate. 

Navarro,  who  is  known  nationally 
for  his  high-profile  strategies  against 
narcotics  trafficking,  had  planned  to 
contest  the  results  of  the  election  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  James  How- 
ard, a 54- year-old  helicopter  pilot  who 
once  directed  the  Sheriff's  Crime  Stop- 
pers unit.  Navarro  contended  that  elec- 
tion results  were  tainted  by  the  confu- 
sion and  chao6  resulting  from  Hurri- 
cane Andrew,  which  destroyed  vast 
areas  of  South  Florida  on  Aug.  24. 

Howard  received  19,584  votes,  or 
53  percent,  to  Navarro's  17.201  votes, 
or  47  percent  Election  officials  said 
that  a I ower- than- usual  number  of  eli- 
gible voters  went  to  the  polls  — about 
17  percent  compared  to  a normal  aver- 
age of  30  percent — and  they  attributed 
the  low  turnout  to  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

Many  voters  in  Broward  County, 


which  was  largely  unaffected  by  the 
hurricane,  were  said  to  have  been  in  the 
Miami  area  helping  with  relief  efforts, 
while  others  were  unaware  that  the 
primary  was  being  held  since  primaries 
in  nearby  storm-affected  counties  had 
been  canceled. 

“I’ve  made  my  decision.  I accept 
whatever  was  there.  We’re  putting  our 
lives  back  together  and  we’re  going  to 
go  forward  with  it,"  Navarro  told  LEN. 

Navarro,  62,  said  he  is  “open  to  all 
options"  concerning  his  post-law  en- 
forcement career.  “Options  are  coming 
in.  I cannot  discuss  them  now,  but  I am 
going  to  keep  a very  open  mind  to  all  of 
these  options,"  he  said. 

The  Sheriff  said  he  will  neither 
support  Howard  nor  his  opponent,  for- 
mer Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Chief  Ron 
Cochran,  when  they  face  off  in  the 
November  election.  “I’m  going  to  stay 
out  of  this  campaign  completely,”  he 
said.  Howard  did  not  return  calls  from 
LEN  for  comment. 

Navarro,  a 34-year  law  enforcement 
veteran  who  will  end  his  second  four- 
year  term  in  January,  said  the  quality  of 
life  for  Broward  County  residents  has 
improved  since  he  took  office.  One 
indication  is  that  the  jail  population  has 
decreased,  showing  that  “our  efforts 
have  begun  to  pay  off  and  some  of  these 
elements  are  moving  out  of  the  county  " 


The  county  has  the  highest  rate  of 
convictions  in  Florida,  he  said,  par- 
tially due  to  the  efforts  of  his  office. 
“ No  prosecutor  gets  that  without  a good 
police  case  behind  him,"  he  said.  He 
also  said  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  work  with  law  enforcement 
has  helped  lower  crime. 

Navarro  received  nationwide  pub- 
licity in  1988  when  his  office  pressed 
an  obscenity  case  against  the  rap  music 
group  2 Live  Crew,  setting  off  a debate 
on  obscenity  laws  and  freedom  of 
speech.  The  music  was  ruled  obscene 
by  a Federal  judge  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  the  sale  of  the  album  was  banned  in 
Broward  County.  The  conviction  of  a 
record  store  owner  who  sold  the  album 
was  overturned,  and  two  members  of 
the  group  who  were  charged  with  pub- 
lic lewdness  during  a local  perform- 
ance were  acquitted. 

The  Sheriff  was  familiar  to  viewers 
of  the  Fox  Television  program  “Cops," 
which  has  profiled  the  Broward  County 
agency  several  times.  Navarro  was  also 
known  for  his  anti-drug  strategies,  in- 
cluding processing  powdered  cocaine 
seized  from  dealers  into  crack  for  use  in 
reverse  sting  operations.  That  practice 
was  abandoned  by  the  agency  follow- 
ing widespread  criticism  and  legal  ma- 
neuvers to  have  charges  dismissed 
against  those  who  purchased  the  crack. 
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Bicoastal  bye-byes: 


The  lasting  legacies  of  Gates,  Brown 


Within  a span  of  a few  weeks  during 
this  past  summer,  the  two  best-known 
police  executives  in  America  left  the 

BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

field.  They  are,  of  course,  Chief  Daryl 
F.  Gates  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  and  Commissioner  Lee.  P. 
Brown  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department. 

Both  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
police  leadership  for  a decade.  Both 
leave  a lasting  legacy  to  the  police 
service. 

They  have  very  different  personali- 
ties and  espoused  very  different  styles 
of  policing.  Gates  was  a worthy  succes- 
sor to  William  H.  Parker  and  Edward 
M Davis  as  chief  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
has  long  been  known  for  aggressive, 
hard-nosed  policing.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  developing  the  first  SWAT 
team.  He  also  created,  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District,  the 
first  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
(DARE)  program  for  the  ci  ty  ’ s schools . 
DARE  is  now  used  by  police  agencies 
all  over  the  country  to  try  to  discourage 
kids  from  using  drugs. 

SWAT  and  DARE  ensure  Daryl 
Gates  an  honored  place  in  police  his- 
tory. Unfortunately,  the  LAPD's  luster, 
and  by  extension,  that  of  Daryl  Gates. 


Drug  abuse  cost  the  U.S.  economy 
$76  billion  last  year  — up  from  $44 
billion  in  1986  — and  the  figure  will 
climb  to  $150  billion  by  1997,  fueled 
largely  by  a staggering  increase  in  the 
number  of  AIDS  cases  among  intrave- 
nous drug  abusers,  according  to  a study 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

The  massive  economic  losses  could 
be  stemmed  through  increased  funding 
for  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs,  said  the  report,  written 
by  researchers  Carolyn  Parsons  and 
Andrea  Kamenca. 

“Current  spending  patterns  show 
that  proportionally  little  resources  are 
spent  on  treatment  or  prevention,"  the 
report  said.  “Perhaps  if  spending  pat- 
ters shifted  and  more  money  was  spent 
on  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, not  only  would  less  money  have 
to  be  spent  on  enforcement  and  control, 
but  the  overall  economic  costs  of  drug 
abuse  in  America  would  decrease. 
Given  the  current  global  competitive 
business  environment,  can  we  afford 
not  to  address  this  issue?" 

The  study  based  its  figures  on  ex- 
penses for  medical  treatment,  drug 
prevention,  drug  enforcement  and  drug 
traffic  control,  as  well  as  productivity 
resources  lost  due  to  crime,  quality- 
control  problems,  accidents  and  other 
business  inefficiencies.  It  also  exam- 
ined the  economic  and  social  impact  of 
AIDS,  the  disease  whose  victims  in- 
clude a rising  number  of  LV.  drug  users. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  drug  abuse  was  attributed 
to  several  factors,  including  rising 
medical  costs  that  have  outstripped 
gains  in  incomes.  Crime-related  loss 
and  the  cost  of  lost  productivity  have 
also  played  a role,  but  “the  recent  rise  in 


has  been  dimmed  by  the  Rodney  King 
beating  case.  Gates  did  not  condone 
King’s  beating  by  Los  Angeles  offi- 
cers, but  because  he  set  the  tone  for  the 
LAPD,  he  too  was  tarred  by  the  brush  of 
brutality. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Lee 
Brown  in  that  situation.  While  Daryl 
Gates  is  outspoken  and  given  to  putting 
his  foot  in  his  mouth,  Lee  Brown  is  the 
soul  of  decorum.  He  speaks  carefully, 
guardedly  and  deliberately.  He  did  not 
make  extravagant  promises  or  raise 
unrealistic  hopes  about  banishing  crime 
from  the  city’s  streets.  But  it  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  that  serious  crime 
has  declined  in  New  York  during 
Brown's  tenure  while  the  crime  rate 
was  rising  in  other  big  cities. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Brown’s  community  policing  effort  was 
responsible,  even  in  part,  for  the  de- 
crease. It  may  have  been  merely  a one- 
year  statistical  blip.  Probably  it  will  be 
several  years  before  a trend  can  be 
identified,  and  even  longer  before  it  can 
be  said  for  sure  whether  community 
policing  has  made  a difference. 

Lee  Brown  can,  however,  take  much 
credit  for  the  “Safe  Streets,  Safe  City" 
program  which  will  add  5,000  officers 
by  1996.  Already  the  number  of  offi- 
cers on  the  streets  at  any  one  time  has 
grown  from  750  to  3,000,  due  to  new 
hires  and  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment. Every  one  of  the  city’s  75  pre- 


AIDS  among  intravenous  drug  users  is 
by  far  the  largest  contributor,"  the  re- 
port said.  “The  combined  effect  of  in- 
creased incidence  and  increased  treat- 
ment costs  are  increasing  this  cost 
exponentially.” 

The  report  pegged  expenditures  for 
drug  treatment,  prevention  and  enforce- 
ment at  $27  billion  in  1 99 1 . The  cost  of 
drug  treatment  in  1 99 1 was  estimated  at 
$5.7  billion.  Public  and  private  expen- 
ditures to  enforce  existing  drug  laws 
and  control  drug  traffic  were  said  to 
amount  to  $18  billion,  a figure  that 
included  expenditures  for  police  pro- 
tection, “specifically  as  it  relates  to 
drug  abuse,"  legal  fees,  state  and  Fed- 
eral corrections,  private  legal  defense 
and  property  destruction. 

The  report  estimated  the  value  of 
resources  lost  due  to  drug  abuse  — or 
lost  productivity  — at  $49  billion  in 
1991.  “Lost  productivity  occurs  when  a 
drug  abuser  participates  in  a life  of 
crime  or  is  incarcerated  versus  gain- 
fully employed.  The  productivity  loss 
due  to  a victim  being  unable  to  work  as 
a consequence  of  higher  victimization 
is  another  loss.  Also,  the  loss  of  produc- 
tive work  time  and  inefficient  labor  as 
a result  of  drug  abuse  has  been  in- 
cluded," the  report  noted. 

Drug  abuse-related  spending  is 
“extremely  disproportionate,"  said  the 
study,  which  noted  that  78  percent  of 
the  money  is  used  to  enforce  laws  or 
prevent  drug  trafficking,  but  only  21 
percent  is  spent  on  treatment,  with  1 
percent  of  that  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government.  “This  is  particularly  tragic 
because  government  studies  show  that 
for  every  $1  spent  on  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment, $7  is  returned  in  the  form  of 
saved  tax  dollars  and  increased  produc- 
tivity," said  the  report. 


cincts  now  has  a community  policing 
unit  of  about  40  officers. 

In  this  writer's  judgment,  Lee 
Brown’s  legacy,  not  only  to  New  York 
but  to  policing  generally,  will  rest  on 
whether  the  community  policing  ap- 
proach succeeds  in  the  Big  Apple.  As 
the  song  goes,  “If  you  can  make  it  there, 
you’ll  make  it  anywhere."  Brown  did 
not  invent  community  policing.  In  fact, 
it  started  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  19th 
century  London.  Its  modem  reincarna- 
tion owes  more  to  Chiefs  Darrel 
Stephens  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  Cor- 
nelius Behan  in  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
David  C.  Couper  in  Madison,  Wise., 
and  such  academics  as  James  Q.  Wilson, 
George  Kelling  and  Herman  Goldstein 
than  it  does  to  Lee  Brown.  Brown  did 
not  even  invent  the  model  for  New 
York.  The  first  community  policing 
units  in  the  NYPD  were  instituted  by 
former  commissioner  Benjamin  Ward. 

Still,  Brown  has  been  such  a staunch 
apostle  of  community  policing,  not  only 
for  New  York  but  during  his  term  as 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 


Dwindling  budgetary  resources  and 
the  mounting  costs  of  maintaining  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  causing  some 
small  New  Jersey  communities  to  take 
a second  look  at  the  controversial  issue 
of  “regionalization”  — merging  the 
small  police  departments  of  neighbor- 
ing towns. 

In  recent  months,  19  New  Jersey 
municipalities  have  contacted  the  state 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  for  advice 
on  the  feasibility  of  merging  their  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  those  of  their 
neighbors.  Nine  of  the  municipalities 
already  contract  for  police  services  from 
neighboring  police  departments,  while 
others  have  disbanded  their  agencies 
and  opted  for  State  Police  protection, 
according  to  Robert  Winter,  Director  of 
the  state  Division  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Winter  did  not  disclose  which  mu- 
nicpailides  sought  advice  on  the  issue, 
saying  the  information  was  disclosed 
on  a “confidential  basis." 

Winter  told  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
that  he  believes  municipalities  with  only 
one  or  two  officers  should  close  the 
agenices  and  those  with  less  than  10 
should  consider  merging  with  their 
neighbors  since  they  don’t  have  enough 
officers  to  provide  around-the-clock 
coverage  anyway.  Of  New  Jersey’s  567 
municipalities,  82  have  no  police  de- 
partments, 38  have  agencies  with  one 
to  five  officers,  and  63  have  six  to  10 
officers,  according  to  the  1991  State 
Police  Uniform  Crime  Report. 

Those  with  fewer  than  10  officers 
are  “ripe  — as  far  as  I’m  concerned  — 
for  being  consolidated  with  adjacent 
police  agencies,"  said  Leo  Culloo,  a 
former  secretary  to  the  state’s  Police 
Training  Commission  and  chief  of 
police  standards  in  the  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice,  who  now  operates  his 
own  firm.  Police  Management  Con- 
sultant Services  Inc. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  costs  and 
decreasing  tax  revenues,  small  police 
departments  are  a near-luxury  for  many 
small  towns.  Regionalization  or  merger 
of  neighboring  departments  can  offer 
the  parties  involved  great  savings,  said 


tion  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  that  he  is  per- 
haps the  best-known  proponent  in  the 
country.  He  had  established  the  model 
in  Houston  before  going  to  New  York 
in  1990 

The  question  now  is  whether  com- 
munity policing  will  survive  and  thrive 
in  New  York  City  with  the  departure  of 
Lee  Brown.  Some  critics  are  doubtful. 
Dr.  Angelo  L.  Pisani  Jr.,  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminal  justice  at  St  John's 
University,  said,  “The  answer  appears 
to  be  ‘no.’"  And  he  was  writing  in  Law 
Enforcement  News  last  spring,  before 
Brown  announced  that  he  was  resign- 
ing to  go  back  to  Houston  to  teach  and 
to  be  with  his  wife,  who  is  ill.  Pisani’s 
three-part  senes  in  LEN  (May  15,  May 
31,  and  June  15, 1992)  pointed  to  defi- 
ciencies in  management  of  the  NYPD, 
resistance  to  change  by  many  offices, 
and  unrealistic  expectations  for  com- 
munity policing  as  reasons  for  the  skep- 
ticism. “Community  policing  may  be 
wonderfully  nostalgic,"  Pisani  wrote, 
“and  it  certainly  would  be  a welcome 
change  to  feel  comfortable  about  talk- 


Culloo,  who  is  a consultant  to  a merger 
plan  being  considered  by  Mine  Hill 
Township,  Wharton  Borough  and 
Dover.  Merging  the  smaller  Mine  Hill 
Township  and  Wharton  Borough  de- 
partments, which  have  eight  and  nine 
officers,  respectively,  with  the  27-offi- 
cer  Dover  Police  Department  would 
save  the  three  localities  about  $220,000, 
Culloo  has  determined. 

If  the  plan  takes  off,  Culloo  said  it 
would  be  a “pioneering"  experiment  in 
improving  police  services  through 
regionalization. 

A public  hearing  held  late  last  month, 
at  which  Culloo  outlined  the  proposal, 
drew  mixed  responses  from  the  offi- 
cials, residents  and  police  officers  in 
attendance  Dover  residents  feared 
patrols  in  their  town  would  diminish  as 
the  Police  Department  became  respon- 
sible for  covering  a larger  area.  Police 
officers  worried  about  possible  layoffs 
or  salary  downgrades.  And  there  were 
questions  about  who  would  pay  for  a 
proposed  new  joint  headquarters,  uni- 
forms. and  other  needs,  as  well  as  po- 
litical questions  about  who  would  over- 
see the  regional  agency. 

Culloo  responded  by  saying  that 
regionalization  would  improve  morale 


ing  to  and  working  with  our  police,  but 
it  is  just  not  going  to  cause  serious 
crime  to  decline  " 

We  may  hope  he  is  wrong,  not  be- 
cause there  is  anything  sacrosanct  about 
community  policing  but  because  it 
appears  to  be  our  best  hope.  Certainly 
traditional  policing  methods  have  failed 
to  stem  the  tide  of  crime  desprite  our 
best  efforts  and  billions  of  dollars . 

In  any  event,  let  us  wish  Brown  well 
as  he  ends  a career  that  put  him  in  the 
top  police  spot  in  Atlanta  as  well  as  in 
Houston  and  New  York.  He  has  had  an 
illustrious  career  and  deserves  the  praise 
of  everyone  in  the  American  police 
community. 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  MaUan,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


as  a result  of  increased  promotional  and 
training  opipmrtunities.  He  said  that 
police  protection  would  improve  be- 
cause resources  could  be  focused  on 
where  they  are  needed  most.  To  pay  for 
the  merger  and  the  operating  cost  of  the 
combined  agency,  Culloo  said  he  fa- 
vors a system  based  on  each  town's 
number  of  calls  for  service.  He  also 
suggested  a three- person  oversight 
commission  with  a rotating  chairman- 
ship and  limited  spending  powers. 

The  fears  and  the  uncertainties 
expressed  at  the  hearing  are  indicative 
of  the  kind  of  opposition  the  issue  of 
regionalization  tends  to  foster.  But 
neither  the  idea  nor  opposition  to  it  is  a 
new  phenomenon.  A 1976  report  by  the 
County  and  Municipial  Government 
Study  Commission  called  for  “the 
development  of  minimum  standards  for 
law  enforcement  services  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a two-tier  system,  inter- 
grating  local  and  area-wide  agencies  " 
Eugene  Schneider,  who  was  the  com- 
mission’s executive  director  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  told  The  Star-Ledger  that 
while  the  commission  saw  “tremen- 
dous opjportunities"  to  improve  police 
services  through  regionalization,  it  also 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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By  Milton  M Zaret 

One  year  ago,  I wrote  about  the  importance  of 
Trooper  Gary  Poynter's  rem  -kable  articles  relat- 
ing the  occurrence  of  cancer  to  the  use  of  traffic 
radar  devices  [LEN,  Feb,  28,  1991].  And,  I pro- 
vided some  information  about  “electronic  smog" 
with  specific  reference  to  irradiation  of  humans. 

Since  then,  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine a number  of  officers  who  developed  cancer 
after  using  the  radars,  to  study  some  of  these  cases 
in  great  detail,  and  to  analyze  the  relationship  of 
those  cancers  to  the  suspect  electronic-smog 
ambiance  in  law  enforcement  environments. 

As  far  back  as  25  years  ago,  my  work  indicated 
that  microwave  irradiation  could  cause  cancer. 
Also,  I found  that  the  “standards"  for  microwave 
safety  were  wrong  and  why  they  were  wrong.  All 
of  these  standards  were  products  of  scientific- 
sounding  fiction.  Not  a single  one  of  them  was 
ever  valid  as  a preventive  health-safety  measure. 
Indeed,  it  was  as  if  members  of  the  standard- 
setting  committees  were  completely  devoid  of 
even  rudimentary  medical  knowledge. 

In  other  words,  the  various  standards  permit 
humans  to  be  exposed  to  these  irradiations  in  the 
belief  that  no  one  so  exposed  would  be  noticeably 
burned  or  heated  intolerably.  Thus,  mankind  was 
reduced  to  a simple  formula  of  heat  exchange. 

By  1 968, 1 had  already  found  a very  disturbing 
trend  — an  apparent  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
tumors  and  cancers  among  scientists  and  techni- 
cians working  with  microwaves  and  lasers.  This 
was  during  a period  — 1960  to  1970  — in  which 
I was  conducting  health-safety  research  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  some  defense  contractors,  including  the 
electronics  industry. 

One  of  my  investigations  also  featured  trouble- 
shooting in  order  to  reduce  and  correct  irradiation 
problems  that  appeared  to  be  causing  the  pathol- 
ogy. The  key  to  this  type  of  trouble-shooting  is  not 
merely  to  offer  criticism  or  to  find  fault,  which  is 
often  very  easy  to  do.  Instead,  it  is  the  more 
difficult  task  of  providing  critical  evaluation  in 


order  to  analyze  what  is  wrong  and  then  to  deter- 
mine how  to  make  it  right.  That  was  a unique  and 
invaluable  experience  and  it  appears  to  be  re- 
quired now  for  law  enforcement  environments. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  now  limit  our  attention 
to  a few  aspects  of  the  radar-cancer  connection  as 
it  pertains  to  law  enforcement,  recognizing  that 
microwaves  are  only  one  of  several  electronic- 
smog  factors.  Nevertheless,  currently  microwave 


irradiation  is  the  principal  concern  for  this  special 
environment. 

Since  I found  a number  of  different  carcino- 
genic effects  in  humans  following  exposure  to 
various  forms  of  radiant  energy,  including  micro- 
wave  irradiation,  I have  examined  many  patients 
where  confirmation  could  be  based  on  the  clinical 
tests  of  differential  diagnosis  and  medical  proba- 
bility. Although  such  tests  are  and  always  have 
been  valid  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  neverthe- 
less it  was  not  possible  then  to  determine  the 
etiology  with  scientific  certainty. 

Now,  however,  it  is  possible  because  of  Trooper 
Poynter’s  alert  collection  of  data  and  my  medical 
analysis  of  cancer  cases  in  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers as  that  is  related  to  their  use  of  radar.  The 
evidence  is  not  only  available  but  also  obviously 
overwhelming  in  its  clarity.  % 

Ordinarily,  in  cases  where  the  radar  was 
mounted  at  a head  or  a shoulder  level,  the  officer 
sustained  cancer  of  the  head,  face,  neck  or  upper 
thorax;  in  cases  where  it  was  hand-held  and  rested 
in  the  lap  between  uses,  cancer  occurred  in  the 
testicles  or  groin  lymph  glands. 

For  those  who  require  visualization,  these  loci 
satisfy  the  smoking-gun  theory  to  such  an  extent 
that  I refer  here,  and  hereafter,  to  this  type  of  poof 
as  “res  ipsa  loquitur,”  a well-known  Latin  phrase 
meaning  “It  speaks  for  itself." 

Moreover,  none  of  this  had  nor  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  immediacy  of  thermal  effects.  Instead, 
the  typical  radar  officer  with  cancer,  whom  I have 
examined  and  whose  records  I reviewed,  has  had 
a verifiable  history  of  chronic,  repeated,  intimate 
exposures  to  microwaves,  allegedly  at  safe  levels 
of  irradiation,  over  a time  duration  measured  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours  extending  into 
years  of  total  exposure  before  the  pathology  of 
cancer  became  evident. 

As  mentioned  above,  generally  there  were  two 
different  but  not  necessarily  unrelated  types  of 
exposures  to  microwaves,  In  one,  the  radar  was 
mounted  on  a window  or  an  elevated  portion  of  the 
vehicle,  primarily  irradiating  the  upper  thorax, 
head  and  neck  of  the  officer,  who  subsequently 
developed  a tumor  of  the  head  or  neck,  such  as  a 
skin  cancer,  a malignant  melanoma  of  an  eye,  or  a 
brain  tumor 

In  the  other  exposure  mode,  the  officer  oper- 


ated a hand-held  radar  which  he  could  aim  at  a 
suspect  vehicle  and  obtain  a readout  of  that  ve- 
hicle’s speed.  In  between  uses,  the  officer  fre- 
quently rested  the  radar  gun  in  or  near  his  lap.  In 
these  cases,  the  cancer  usually  originated  in  the 
groin  region,  either  as  a testicular  cancer  or  an 
inguinal  lymphoma  arising  from  a local  lymph 
gland.  In  addition,  I have  at  least  one  patient  who 
subsequent  to  exposure  became  sterile  but  has  not 
developed  a testicular  cancer  — at  least  not  yet. 

Not  incidentally,  I have  examined  more  than 
one  patient  with  each  of  these  types  of  cancer,  and 
in  every  case  it  arose  only  after  having  used  these 
radars  in  the  manner  described.  In  my  experience 
the  diversity  of  cancer  types  is  typical  for  the  law 
enforcement  types  of  electronic  smog. 

Without  question,  these  tumors  or  cancers 
were  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  microwaves. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


(Milton  M.  Zaret,  M.D.,  is  an  ophthalmologist 
who  maintains  a private  practice  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.  He  is  also  a clinical  professor  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy at  New  York  Medical  College  in  Valhalla, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  served  as  a consultant  to  \arious 
government  agencies  and  private  corporations. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  research  papers 
documenting  his  discoveries  linking  non-ionizing 
radiation  with  the  development  of  cataracts. ) 


Letters 


Balancing  act 

To  the  editor: 

Recently,  I received  my  first  copy  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  News.  There  is  a tremendous  need 
for  this  publication,  and  I hope  you  will  be  able  to 
expand  circulation  quickly. 

The  reporting  of  criminal  justice  events  too 
often  represents  the  bias  of  the  publisher,  editor  or 
author,  thereby  contributing  to  the  public’s  confu- 
sion about  issues.  Congratulations  for  a high- 
quality,  balanced  publication. 

HARDY  RAUCH 
Director,  Standards  and  Accreditation 
American  Correctional  Accreditation 
Laurel,  Md. 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

The  fight  against  crime  must  be  fought  locally 

“Crime  may  be  a national  problem,  but  it’s  a local  nightmare.  Politicians,  including  President  Bush  and 
his  challenger.  Gov.  Bill  Clinton,  often  talk  tough  about  crime.  And  certainly,  the  Federal  Government 
can  help.  A Federal  seven-day  waiting  period  for  gun  purchases,  supported  by  Clinton  but  opposed  by 
Bush,  could  reduce  the  more  than  8,000  handgun  deaths  annually.  But  Federal  prisons  hold  only  5 
percent  of  the  nation’s  criminals.  Federal  laws  govern  less  than  5 percent  of  the  nation’s  crimes.  Federal 
agents  amount  to  only  5 percent  of  the  USA’s  law  enforcement.  So,  no  matter  how  strongly  both  men 
support  the  death  penalty  or  other  ‘tough’  measures,  they  can’t  end  the  spree  of  murders,  rape  and 
robbery  that  has  been  rising  since  1 984  despite  a 50- percent  increase  in  incarcerations.  The  real  answers 
must  come  locally.  Fortunately,  Bush  and  Clinton  both  would  encourage  states  and  communities  to  find 
new  ways  to  fight  crime.  Bush’s  Weed  and  Seed  program  rewards  local  efforts  to  weed  out  violence  and 
plant  an  education  and  work  ethic  among  urban  youth.  Clinton  would  help  fund  local  crime  plans  that 
include  community  policing  and  drug  treatment.  Most  crime  is  local.  Most  answers  must  be  local,  too." 

— USA  Today 
Aug.  4,  1992 

Compounded  trauma 

“Being  grilled  about  a sexual  encounter  by  a succession  of  total  strangers  would  be  a nightmare  for 
anyone.  For  a child  who  has  been  sexually  abused,  running  the  gantlet  of  police  officers,  social  workers, 
attorneys  and  others  can  be  as  traumatic  as  the  abuse  itself.  For  several  years,  Santa  Clara  County 
officials  have  been  trying  to  reduce  the  trauma  faced  by  sexually  abused  children.  Yet  according  to  a 
county  grand  jury,  the  legal  system  still  compounds  that  trauma  unnecessarily.  The  grand  jury  reported 
that  victims  are  interviewed  up  to  32  times  during  a criminal  investigation.  The  report  called  for 
coordinated  interviews  to  avoid  duplication.  It  expressed  frustration  that  no  such  program  had  been 
created.  The  San  Jose  police  are  frustrated,  too.  They  claim  they  are  not  the  problem.  They  already  have 
a policy  that  a victim  is  interviewed  by  the  same  investigator  each  time.  The  hangup,  they  say,  is  money. 
Money  to  hire  enough  social  workers.  Money  for  an  office  where  investigators  and  social  workers  can 
meet  with  young  victims  in  a child-friendly  environment  instead  of  a frightening  police  station.  With 
counties  and  cities  in  dismal  financial  shape,  we  can’t  expect  to  get  money  to  solve  this  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  police,  social  workers  and  judges  need  to  better  understand  one  another’s  problems.  That 
won’t  cost  a penny,  and  it  might  result  in  more  considerate  treatment  of  young  victims." 

— The  San  Jose  ( Calif ) Mercury  News 
July  26.  1992 
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What?  No  Willie  Horton? 


In  '92,  crime  sinks  as  a campaign  issue 


Continued  from  Page  1 

including  drug  treatment,  recreation  and  educa- 
tional facilities.  Included  in  the  program  is  the 
establishment  of  “enterprise  zones"  which  would 
offer  tax  incentives  for  businesses  who  move  into 
economically  blighted  areas. 

But  critics  have  charged  that  the  Weed  and 
Seed  program  is  too  poorly  funded  to  make  much 
of  an  impact  on  urban  problems.  Some  say  the 
effort  leans  too  much  on  law  enforcement,  not 
enough  on  addressing  social  ills.  More  than  a few 
law  enforcement  agencies  participating  in  the 
program  have  complained  that  the  flow  of  funding 
from  Washington  is  so  slow  that  it  cripples  the 
impact  of  Weed  and  Seed. 

“Twenty  years  ago  we  sent  out  dwarfs  to  do 
battle  in  the  cities,  and  today,  they're  talking  about 
sending  out  microbes,"  said  George  Stemlieb,  a 
retired  professor  of  urban  policy  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Bush  Adminstration  has  proposed  to  spend 
10  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  $2.5  billion  cost  of 
the  program  over  five  years  on  law  enforcement, 
and  the  rest  on  social  services.  But  even  Admini- 
stration officials  concede  the  funds  may  not  be 
enough  to  tackle  long-entrenched  urban  ills  like 
drug  abuse. 


"Crime  and  drugs  will  be  a very  major  issue  in  this  election." 

— Bush/Quayle  campaign  adviser  Charles  Black 

“We’re  talking  about  ‘seeding,’  not  delivering 
a finished  plant  bearing  fruit,"  said  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  George  J.  Terwilliger.  “The  ade- 
quacy of  total  funding  available  for  drug  treat- 
ment,jobtrainingandallthat.  . .is  a different  issue 
we’re  not  going  to  address.  The  idea  behind  Weed 
and  Seed  is  that  when  you  spend  dollars  on  those 
programs,  however  much  is  available,  you  make 
sure  you  get  the  best  bang  for  the  buck  for  real 
people  living  in  real  identified  neighborhoods." 


Crunching  the  Numbers 
Early  this  month,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee released  its  analysis  of  the  Bush  Admini- 
stration's handling  of  the  drug  war,  calling  it  a 
$32-billion  failure.  “The  seeds  of  failure  were 
sown  by  the  generals,"  said  Senator  Joseph  Biden 
(D.-Del.),  who  chairs  the  committee.  “They  have 
chosen  the  wrong  weapons  and  aimed  at  the 
wrong  targets." 

The  report  said  that  since  1989, 3 million  more 
people  have  become  addicted  to  cocaine  or  her- 
oin, while  1 million  addicts  could  not  get  treat- 


The  Bush  platform  and 
record  on  crime  control 

Following  is  a synopsis  of positions  on  low  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  issues  taken  by 
President  Bush,  as  well  as  his  accomplishments,  compiled  from  information  supplied  to  LEN  by 
the  Bush-Quayle  campaign. 

Bush  and  Law  Enforcement  Spending: 

Proposes  spending  $589  million  in  FY  1993  to  fight  violent  crime  — double  the  amount  spent  in 
1989.  Funding  increases  will  allow  the  FBI  to  field  over  2.000  new  agents,  385  of  whom  will  staff 
a national  network  of  violent  crime  task  forces  to  target  street  gangs  and  other  violent  criminals. 
The  FBI  will  also  receive  $100  million  to  continue  the  development  of  its  automated  fingerprint 
identification  system  (AFIS).  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  will  use  $38  million 
of  its  $ 100-million  proposed  outlay  for  its  Armed  Career  Criminal  Program  to  investigate  gang 
members  who  are  weapons  violators.  Federal  prisons  will  get  space  for  an  additional  4,640 
prisoners  as  part  of  its  proposed  $2.2-billion  outlay.  Domestic  law  enforcement  agencies  will 
receive  $7.7  billion  under  Bush's  proposed  FY  1993  budget.  International  efforts  to  counter  drug 
trafficking  will  receive  $768  million.  Interdiction  operations  at  U.S.  borders  will  be  funded  by  a 
$2.2  billion  appropriation  proposed  by  Bush,  which  will  allow  the  hring  of 200  new  Border  Patrol 
agents  along  the  Southwest  border. 

Bush  and  Domestic  Drug  Control: 

Proposes  that  $1.8  billion  be  spent  on  domestic  efforts  aimed  at  keeping  youths  away  from  drugs, 
and  $2.3  billion  for  drug  and  alcohol  treatment.  The  treatment  funds  should  provide  help  for  an 
estimated  403,000  users,  particularly  veterans,  pregnant  women  and  residents  of  public  housing. 
Proposes  an  expansion  of  the  Weed  and  Seed  program  administered  by  the  Justice  Department. 

Bush  on  Gun  Control: 

Proposed  legislation  to  double  mandatory  penalty  from  five  years  to  10  years  for  the  use  of  a semi- 
automatic firearm  during  the  commission  of  a violent  crime  or  drug  felony.  Proposed  mandatory 
five-year  prison  terms  for  illegal  firearms  possession  by  felons  with  previous  convictions  for  a 
violent  felony  or  serious  drug  offense.  Proposed  legislation  that  authorizes  pretrial  preventive  de- 
tention of  defendants  in  cases  involving  serious  Federal  firearms  offenses.  Proposed  legislation 
that  establishes  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  the  theft  of  firearms.  Proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  manufacturing,  transfer  and  the  sale  of  high-capacity  gun  magazines 
(over  15  rounds)  for  use  by  private  citizens.  Suspended  the  importation  and  sale  to  civilians  of 
several  types  of  military-style  weapons. 

Administration  Accomplishments  in 
the  Criminal  Justice  Arena: 

Bush  appointed  228  Federal  prosecutors  and  judges  since  taking  office,  basing  his  selections  on 
their  records  for  tough  law  enforcement.  Doubled  Federal  prison  capacity.  Opened  the  first  Fed- 
eral “boot  camp"  for  first-time  offenders.  Won  enactment  of  a Federal  law  that  requires  mandatory 
sentences  for  drug  traffickers  and  other  violent  prisoners.  Established  Safe  Street  Task  Forces  in 
38  cities,  involving  2,400  FBI  agents  in  the  fight  against  violent  crime.  Prosecuted  over  2,000 
public  officials  on  corruption  charges. 

Administration  Accomplishments  in 
the  War  on  Drugs: 

Implemented  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  and  formed  the  White  House  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  to  oversee  the  effort . Launched  Weed  and  Seed  program  in  20  cities . Proposes 
to  double  Federal  funding  for  drug-related  programs,  to$12.2  billion  in  FY  1993.  Tripled  Federal 
anti-drug  assistance  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  from  $334  million  in  fiscal  1989 
to  $99 1 in  fiscal  1993.  Used  almost  $500  million  in  property  seized  from  drug  dealers  to  build  new 
prison  facilities.  Increased  the  average  sentence  for  drug  dealers  convicted  of  Federal  crimes  from 
57  months  to  78  months. 


ment.  The  majority  of  the  7 1 ,700  people  murdered 
in  the  United  States  — a figure  that  is  the  highest 
for  any  three-year  period  — were  killed  in  drug- 
related  incidents. 

Bob  Martinez,  the  former  Florida  governor 
who  now  heads  the  White  House  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  countered  the  report’s 
assertions,  saying  that  the  total  number  of  cocaine 
users  has  plunged  35  percent  since  1988,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  drug  users  dropped  from  14.5 
million  in  1988  to  12.6  million  currently.  Among 
adolescents,  drug  use  has  dropped  by  27  percent. 
And  recently.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
officials  reported  that  the  wholesale  price  of  co- 
caine had  risen  to  a 10-year  high,  thanks  to  in- 
creased enforcement  efforts  at  the  Federal  level. 

“Overall,  we  are  heading  toward  victory,” 
Martinez  said. 

A Unifying  Issue? 

On  the  Democratic  side.  Governor  Clinton 
attacked  the  Administration ’s  anti-enme  record  in 
July,  when  he  appeared  in  Bush's  adopted  home- 
town of  Houston,  flanked  by  uniformed  police 
officers.  “We  cannot  take  our  country  back  until 
we  take  our  neighborhoods  back,"  he  said.  “Four 
years  ago  this  crime  issue  was  used  to  divide 
America.  I want  to  use  it  to  unite  America.  I want 
tobetoughoncrimeandgoodforcivilnghts.  You 
can’t  have  civil  justice  without  order  and  safety  ." 

Clinton,  who  has  since  won  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions, also  charged  that  Bush  “turned  around  and 
tried  to  take  $100  million  away  from  state  and 
local  law  enforcement"  — a charge  the  Bush 
campaign  quickly  refuted  in  a statement.  Bush  has 
tripled  funding  for  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment since  taking  office,  the  statement  said,  and 
lias  proposed  expenditures  of  up  to  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1 993  — up  from  $334  million  in  1 989 
The  President’s  budget  proposes  $496  million  in 
direct  grants  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  — 
triple  the  level  spient  in  1989.  His  campaign  also 
pointed  out  that  Bush’s  total  request  for  fiscal  year 


1993  to  fight  crime  and  drugs  through  the  Justice 
Department  is  pegged  at  $10.6  billion  — 60  per- 
cent above  the  1989  level. 

The  campaign  statement  went  on  to  cite  Justice 
Department  figures  which  purportedly  show  that 
Arkansas  ranks  50th  in  the  nation  in  total  local  and 
state  criminal  justice  expenditures  per  capita,  50th 
in  pier-capita  spending  on  police  protection,  and 
48th  in  per-capita  funding  for  corrections.  It  added 
that  violent  crime  in  the  state  has  jumped  95 
percent  since  1981,  according  to  figures  supplied 
by  the  Arkansas  Crime  Information  Center. 

“I  predict  to  you,  crime  and  drugs,  law  and 
order,  safety  in  neighborhoods,  will  be  a very 
major  issue  in  this  election,  and  we’re  the  ones  on 
the  side  of  change,"  said  Bush  campaign  adviser 
Charles  Black. 

Legislative  Impasse 

Since  1988,  when  he  ran  for  office  as  a “law 
and  order"  candidate.  Bush  has  portrayed  himself 
as  a friend  of  law  enforcement,  apjpieanng  often  at 
police  conventions  and  other  functions,  inviting 
piolice  officials  to  skull  sessions  at  the  White 
House,  and  reminding  audiences  from  time  to 
time  that  he  keeps  in  his  desk  the  badge  that  once 
belonged  to  a rookie  New  York  City  police  officer 
who  was  slain  by  drug  dealers. 

Bush  blames  Congress  for  the  failure  of  his 
anti-crime  legislation  to  become  law.  The  propos- 
als — including  expansion  of  the  Federal  death 
penalty  to  more  than  50  crimes,  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  appieals  available  to  death-row  in- 
mates, weakened  exclusionary  rule  protections 
that  would  allow  piolice  to  use  evidence  seized  “in 
good  faith"  and  tougher  penalties  on  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  — have  languished  in 
Congress  for  the  past  three  years,  largely  because 
of  partisan  haggling  over  gun  control  measures 
that  Bush  opposes,  and  the  refusal  by  key  Senators 
to  restrict  habeas  corpus,  as  Bush  insisted.  Pas- 
sage seemed  near  last  year,  but  the  measure  was 
tabled  after  Senate  Democrats  failed  to  stop  a 
Republican-led  filibuster. 

With  the  election  now  just  around  the  comer, 
it  seems  a virtual  certainty  that  the  Congressional 
session  will  pass  into  the  history  books  with  no 
omnibus  crime  legislation. 


The  Clinton  platform  and 
record  on  crime  control 

Following  is  a synopsis  of positions^on  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  issues  taken  by 
Gox-emor  Clinton,  as  well  as  his  accomplishments,  compiled  from  information  supplied  to  LEN 
by  the  Clinton-Gore  campaign: 

Clinton  on  Domestic  Law  Enforcement: 

Proposes  to  fight  crime  by  putting  100,000  new  police  officers  on  the  streets,  partially  through  a 
National  Police  Corps  in  which  veterans  and  active  military  personnel  would  receive  a chance  to 
become  law  enforcement  officers.  Create  “boot  camps"  for  nonviolent  first-time  offenders.  Make 
communities  hardest  hit  by  crime  eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds  when  they  create  a compre- 
hensive crime  control  plan  that  embraces  community -onented  policing,  drug  treatment  on  demand 
and  drug  education  in  schools.  Give  pxiblic  housing  residents  the  chance  to  organize  themselves 
to  eliminate  drugs  and  violence.  Increase  funding  for  school  security  and  juvenile  crime  prevention 
programs.  Wants  tougher  penalties  for  white-collar  criminals. 

Clinton  on  Gun  Control: 

Endorses  passage  of  the  so-called  Brady  Bill,  which  would  require  a waiting  period  for  purchases 
of  handguns.  Would  ban  assault  weapxms 

Clinton’s  Accomplishments  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Arena: 

Increased  penalties  for  repeat  offenders,  drug  dealers  and  violent  crimes.  Enforced  Arkansas' 
capital  pxinishment  law.  Established  “boot  camp"  facilities  that  have  helpied  to  reduce  recidivism 
rates  among  their  inmates  to  1 3 .2  percent.  Adopted  “good  1 1 me"  policies  to  encourage  inmate  edu- 
cation. Kept  Arkansas  prison  costs  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  nation  per  inmate,  and  prison  escapes 
the  eighth-lowest  in  the  nation.  Passed  laws  to  guarantee  the  presence  of  victims  in  all  phases  of 
the  judicial  process.  Created  a VictinYWitness  Coordinator  to  assist  and  compensate  victims  and 
their  families. 

Clinton’s  Accomplishments  Against  Drugs: 

Marijuana  eradication  programs  in  Arkansas  under  Clinton  have  destroyed  more  than  1 million 
marijuana  plants  worth  $1  billion  in  the  past  decade  Strengthened  drug  laws  by  toughening 
penalties  for  dealers  operating  near  schools.  Increased  the  numbers  of  narcotics  officers  in 
Arkansas. 
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In  the  face  of  unprecedented  violence. . . 


Juvenile  crime  gets  special  look  from  UCR 
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lded  those  for  weapons  violations  and 
hen  on  and  cocaine  violations  since 
1980.  “Murder  and  illegal  weapon  usage 
have  become  a component  of  the  illicit 
beroitv'cocaine  drug  trade,"  the  report 
said.  In  the  past  decade,  the  number  of 
youths  arrested  for  committing  mur- 
ders with  firearms  jumped  79  percent 
By  1990,  nearly  three  of  four  juvenile 
murderers  used  guns  to  kill  their  vic- 
tims. 

The  juvenile  arrest  rate  for  forcible 
rape  has  more  than  doubled  since  1965, 
from  10.9  per  100,000  to  2 1.9  in  1990. 
The  arrest  rate  for  white  youths  has 
increased  “dramatically  faster”  than  that 
for  blacks  — 86  percent  versus  9 per- 
cent — although  the  black  rate  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  white  rate.  In 
1990,  53  percent  of  the  arrestees  for 
forcible  rape  woe  white,  46  percent 
were  black,  and  2 percent  belonged  to 
other  groups. 

After  hitting  a peak  in  1978  and 
declining  steadily  during  the  early 
1980‘s,  arrest  rates  among  juveniles  for 
robbery  are  climbing  again,  the  FBI 

Healthy 
NYPD  chief 
un-retires 

A clean  bill  of  health  has  apparently 
prompted  a change  of  heart  for  the  New 
York  Police  Department’s  highest-rank- 
ing uniformed  officer.  Chief  David  W. 
Scott,  who  withdrew  his  retirement 
papers  only  hours  before  they  were  to 
take  effect  on  Sept.  4. 

Scott,  57.  had  announced  his  depar- 
ture Aug.  3,  the  same  day  that  former 
Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
disclosed  that  he  was  stepping  down  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  ailing  wife. 
Scon  had  said  he  was  retiring  because 
of  unspecified  health  reasons.  But  on 
Sept.  4,  with  just  hours  to  go  before 
taking  his  leave,  Scott  phoned  Acting 
Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly  and  said 
he  had  decided  to  stay  on.  Concerns 
about  his  health  had  been  allayed  by 
doctors  who  pronounced  him  fit  enough 
to  continue  his  duties,  he  told  Kelly. 

Scott’s  decision  not  to  retire  fueled 
speculation  that  he  may  be  a candidate 
for  Police  Commissioner  or  that  the 
move  might  shore  up  Kelly’s  chance  of 
being  selected  for  the  post.  While  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins  has  been  under  some 
pressure  to  choose  a minority  as 
Brown’s  replacement,  he  has  said  race 
would  not  be  a factor  in  his  decision. 
Kelly  is  white;  Scott  is  black. 

Scott  moved  quickly  to  quell  the 
rumors,  saying  he  would  decline  an 
offer  to  become  commissioner.  “I  would 
tell  the  Mayor  I am  a uniformed  police 
officer,  that  is  my  strong  suit,"  he  told 
reporters  “I’m  not  the  police  commis- 
sioner type;  I’m  a cop." 

Kelly  said  he  was  pleased  with 
Scott's  decision  to  stay.  “Last  month 
our  hearts  went  out  to  him  when  he 
suffered  a health  scare,"  said  Kelly. 
“We  are  happy  for  him  and  his  family 
that  the  scare  was  a false  alarm,  and  we 
are  delighted  to  ha  ve  him  back  at  his  old 
post- 

Scott,  a 31-year  police  veteran,  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Department  by 
Brown  in  1991,  with  a mandate  to 
oversee  the  implementation  of  commu- 
nity-oriented policing  in  the  depart- 
ment’s 75  precincts. 


said,  to  1562  per  100,000  juveniles. 
White  arrests  jumped  54  percent  from 
1988  to  1990,  to  75  per  100,000.  The 
black  arrest  rale  was  34  percent  higher 
than  in  1988  but  was  16  percent  below 
the  1980  rate. 

“This  was  the  only  decrease  experi- 
enced by  black  juveniles  for  any  vio- 
lent crime  category  during  the  decade," 
said  the  report. 

Black  juveniles  in  1990  constituted 
63  percent  of  juvenile  robbery  arrests, 
the  highest  percentage  among  blacks 
for  any  violent  crime  category. 

The  highest  juvenile  arrest  rate  — 
240.4  per  100,000  — was  logged  for 
aggravated  assault,  which  have  risen 
for  both  black  and  white  youths  in  the 
past  decade.  The  arrest  rate  for  the  two 


DC  police 
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leaves  the  agency  at  a crucial  time  in  its 
history.  Morale  is  low,  partially  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  officers  to  win 
pay  raises  for  the  past  three  years.  Crime 
is  on  the  rise,  with  three  years  of  record- 
breaking  murder  rates.  Just  over  300 
homicides  had  been  reported  by  early 
September,  compared  to  490  in  1991. 
About  40  officers  this  year  have  been 
arrested  on  criminal  charges,  including 
drug-related  corruption.  At  least  25  of 
them  have  been  named  in  criminal 
indictments.  The  force  is  increasingly 
younger  and  less  experienced,  with 
about  25  percent  of  its  officers  having 
less  than  four  years  on  the  job.  A large 
of  number  of  experienced  officers  are 
eligible  to  retire. 

In  addition,  the  department  must 
work  with  old,  outdated  equipment  — 
including  manual  typewriters  and  ro- 
tary phones.  Patrol  officers  cruise  the 
city  in  cars  that  are  often  in  need  of 
repairs.  Police  statistics  show  that  as 
many  as  seven  of  18  assigned  cars  in 
some  districts  are  out  of  service  for 
repair  at  one  time.  The  shortage  of  cars 
adds  to  the  length  of  response  time — a 
major  complaint  frequently  made  by 


groups  increased  89  percent  and  59 
percent,  respectively,  from  1980  to 
1990.  The  increase  suggests  that  “to- 
day’s youth  are  more  inclined  to  settle 
a dispute  by  engaging  in  a physical 
altercation,"  said  the  FBI  report. 

In  the  other-race  category,  arrests 
for  aggravated  assault  fell  39  percent 
during  the  1980’s,  after  peaking  in  1978. 
The  other-race  category  constituted  only 
2 percent  of  the  arrests  in  this  violent 
crime  category,  the  FBI  noted. 

More  youths  are  arrested  for  drug 
violations  involving  heroin  and  cocaine 
than  for  marijuana,  which  was  the  dmg 
involved  in  most  juvenile  narcotics 
arrests  in  1980.  “During  the  1980’s, 
there  was  a shift  of  historical  propor- 
tion in  juvenile  arrest  rates  for  mari- 


Washington  residents. 

While  some  of  the  problems  he  faced 
were  inherited  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Marion  Barry, 
Fulwood  readily  acknowledged  that  his 
tenure  as  Chief  has  been  less  than  note- 
worthy. “I  wouldn’t  give  myself  an  A,” 
he  said.  “I  think  it’s  very  difficult  to 
judge  what  I’ve  done.  I’ll  have  to  wait 
and  see." 

Fulwood  added  that  he  himself  was 
frustrated  by  the  department’s  “inabil- 
ity to  get  equipment  we  needed,  to 
modernize  with  new  technology  " Barry 
diverted  some  of  the  resources  that  were 
intended  to  be  used  to  upgrade  the  de- 
partment's infrastructure  to  pay  for 
overtime  in  high-visibility  anti-crime 
programs  such  as  “Operation  Clean 
Sweep,"  which  resulted  in  massive 
arrests  of  street-level  drug  dealers  and 
users. 

To  his  credit,  however,  Fulwood 
has  overseen  the  revamping  of  the 
department ’s  training  academy,  whose 
lax  procedures  were  harshly  criticized 
in  a General  Accounting  Office  report. 
He  replaced  instructors  who  hadn't  been 
on  the  streets  for  years  with  sergeants 
who  had  more  recent  patrol  experience. 


juana  and  heroiiVcocaine,"  the  FBI  said. 
“The  marijuana  juvenile  arrest  rate 
dropped  dramatically,  while  there  was 
an  exponential  increase  in  the  herion/ 
cocaine  rate.” 

The  overall  rate  for  juvenile  heroin/ 
cocaine  arrests  leaped  713  percent  from 
1980  to  1990,  to  240.4  per  100,000. 
The  black  rate  jumped  2,373  percent, 
while  a 251 -percent  upswing  was  re- 
corded for  whites,  and  an  increase  of 
127  percent  was  noted  for  other  races. 
Arrests  involving  marijuana  fell  66 
percent  — a decline  that  was  noted 
among  all  racial  groups. 

The  FBI  said  that  the  drug  arrest 
trends  will  probably  continue  to  in- 
crease because  juveniles  “continue  to 
play  an  instrumental  role  in  the  sale  and 


He  has  instituted  community-oriented 
policing  programs,  such  as  bicycle 
patrols  — efforts  seen  as  a way  of 
getting  officers  more  in  touch  with  the 
people  they  serve. 

Fulwood  has  also  left  behind  a five- 
year  plan  aimed  at  modernizing  the 


Continued  from  Page  3 
and  understand”  about  cultural  diver- 
sity. 

Those  who  commit  hate  crimes  will 
be  dealt  with  with  the  full  force  of  the 
law,  he  said.  “This  is  1992  and  we  have 
to  live  together  in  harmony.  If  one  is 
predisposed  to  committing  that  kind  of 
crime  then  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  is  goi  ng  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  investigate  and  develop  a 
case  that  will  result  in  a conviction 
because  it  is  a very  serious  crime." 

All  of  these  efforts  continue  the 
department’s  commitment  to  commu- 
nity policing,  said  Neal,  who  plans  to 


possession  of  heroirv'cocaine,  particu- 
larly if  the  opportunity  for  monetary 
gain  remains.” 

Juvenile  arrests  for  wea pons-law 
violations  also  reached  their  highest 
level  ever  1990.  The  FBI  said  there 
were  151  arrests  per  100,000  juveniles 
in  1990,  a rate  “indicative  of  a surge  in 
weapon  violations  that  commenced 
during  the  early  1980’s,”  with  both 
black  and  white  youths  responsible  for 
the  increase.  The  arrest  rate  for  whites 
rose  58  percent  between  1980  and  1990, 
and  the  black  rate  jumped  103  percent. 

Violent 
crime  fuels 
UCR  surge 

Continued  from  Page  3 
21 -percent  of  the  overall  crimes  re- 
ported to  them  last  year,  the  FBI  said. 
Violent  crimes  were  cleared  in  45  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  and  the  rate  of  prop- 
erty crimes  cleared  stood  at  18  percent 
in  1991 . Clearance  rates  were  highest 
for  murder,  at  67  percent,  and  lowest 
for  burglary,  at  13  percent. 

Police  arrested  142  million  people 
for  criminal  infractions  other  than  traf- 
fic violations  last  year.  Nearly  2 million 
people  were  arrested  for  drunken  driv- 
ing, 1 .6  million  for  larceny-theft,  and  1 
million  each  for  simple  assault  and  drug 
abuse  violations.  The  total  numbers  of 
arrests  dropped  1 percent  from  1990 
levels. 

The  FBI  estimated  that  monetary 
losses  from  robbery  reached  $562  mil- 
lion. Losses  from  property  crimes  — 
burglary,  larceny-theft  and  motor-ve- 
hicle theft  — were  estimated  at  $16.1 
billion. 

The  number  of  law  enforcement 
officers  feloniously  slain  in  the  line  of 
duty  rose  by  4 to  69  in  1991 . On-duty 
accidents  claimed  the  lives  of  52  law 
enforcement  officers  last  year. 


Police  Department.  He  pointed  out  that 
laptop  computers  are  beginning  to  be 
installed  in  new  patrol  cars  and  that  a 
computerized  payroll  system  is  nearly 
ready  to  go  on  line,  which  will  help  shift 
currently  deskbound  officers  to  patrol 
duties. 


“build  on  that  foundation"  begun  by 
former  police  commissioners  Kevin 
Tucker  and  Williams.  Neal  credited  a 
closer  relationship  between  police  and 
residents  for  a slightly  lower  crime  rate 
this  year. 

Although  Philadelphia  has  had  its 
share  of  fiscal  problems  in  the  past  few 
years,  including  a brush  with  bankrupt- 
cy, Neal  said  he  is  optimistic  that  the 
department  will  be  adequately  funded, 
which  will  help  to  keep  officer  morale 
high.  “As  the  chief  here,  it  becomes  my 
responsibility  that  to  go  out  and  get  all 
of  the  resources  we  need  to  enhance 
[officers’]  ability  to  do  the  job." 


Adults  tell  survey:  Spare 
the  rod  for  young  offenders 


A new  survey  of  adults  nation- 
wide has  found  that  7 1 percent  favor 
using  tax  dollars  to  fund  a youth 
correctional  system  that  emphasizes 
community-based  treatment  pro- 
grams instead  of  training  schools  or 
reformatories. 

The  survey,  said  to  be  the  first 
comprehensive  national  survey  on 
public  attitudes  toward  juvenile  crime 
and  justice,  was  released  during  the 
summer  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan’s Center  for  the  Study  of  Youth 
Policy. 

A majority  of  those  respondi  ng  to 
the  survey  believed  that  the  amount 
of  serious  crime  committed  by  juve- 
niles had  increased  in  their  state.  But 
nearly  the  same  percentage  — 62.5 
percent  — believed  that  serious  crime 
committed  by  juveniles  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods had  stayed  the  same. 

Treatment  and  rehabilitation 
should  be  the  main  concern  of  the 


juvenile  court  system,  according  to  78 
percent  of  those  surveyed.  Eleven  per- 
cent said  the  system  should  be  used  to 
punish  young  offenders,  while  nearly 
10  piercent  said  it  should  be  split  evenly 
between  punishment,  and  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

Youths  accused  of  a crime  should 
be  tried  in  an  adult  criminal  court  in- 
stead of  a juvenile  court  at  the  age  of  1 8, 
according  to  30  piercent  of  the  survey 
respondents.  Nearly  22  piercent  said 
youths  should  be  tried  in  adult  courts  at 
age  17,  while  27  percent  said  age  16. 

Juveniles  accused  of  crimes  should 
receive  the  same  due  process  as  adults, 
said  57  piercent  of  those  responding  to 
the  survey.  But  nearly  62  piercent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  “somewhat"  or 
“strongly"  disagreed  with  the  notion 
that  juveniles  convicted  of  crimes 
should  receive  the  same  sentence  of  an 
adult,  regardless  of  the  crime. 

The  report,  by  researchers  Ira  M. 


Schwartz,  John  Johnson  Kerbs, 
Danielle  M.  Hogston  and  Cindy  L. 
Guiilean,  said  the  seemingly  contra- 
dictory finding  indicates  that  adults 
“may  be  unaware  of  what  really  goes 
on  in  juvenile  courts  and  the  serious- 
ness of  many  cases  juvenile  court 
judges  deal  with.” 

“Because  of  publicity  surround- 
ing the  waiving  of  selected  juvenile 
cases  to  adult  courts,  the  pxiblic  may 
think  the  criminal  courts  are  where 
serious  juvenile  cases  are  handled. 
Also,  many  citizens  may  simply  feel 
the  juvenile  courts  should  not  proc- 
ess serious  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency,” said  the  report,  which  added 
that  the  finding  “raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  future  of  the  juvenile 
court  handling  delinquency  matters." 

The  respondents  were  largely 
split  on  the  question  of  whether  a 
juvenile  charged  with  a serious  prop- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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chief  decides  he’s  had  enough 
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Who  helps  the  helpers? 

Cops'  lives  blasted  by  Hurricane  Andrew 


Hurricane  Andrew,  which  swept 
through  South  Florida  last  month  to 
become  the  nation’s  worst-ever  natural 
disaster,  destroyed  the  homes  of  over 
200  area  law  enforcement  officers, 
leaving  them  with  the  daunting  task  of 
maintaining  and  restoring  order  and 
public  safety  in  the  devastated  region, 
while  trying  to  piece  together  their  own 
shattered  lives. 

At  least  235  officers  of  the  29  law 
enforcement  agencies  serving  Dade 
County,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
storm  as  it  tore  across  Florida  before 
fuming  its  fury  on  Louisiana,  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  left  homeless  by  the 
storm.  But  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  looters  and  others  seeking  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misery  left  in  the 
storm’s  wake,  police  officers  are  ex- 


pected to  maintain  a veneer  of  tough- 
ness. stoicism  and  emotional  stability 
in  the  face  of  human  suffering.  That’s 
hard  to  do,  officers  say,  when  dealing 
with  one’s  own  losses  in  addition  to 
those  suffered  by  the  people  they  are 
sworn  to  serve. 

Despite  the  loss  of  homes  and  posss- 
essions,  many  officers  in  the  area  have 
reported  to  work  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  keep  the  peace.  The  New 
York  Times  reported.  But  they  may 
suffer  untold  trauma  in  the  future  once 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  sets  in. 

“We’re  working  12  to  16  hours  a 
day  We  can  only  be  victims  when 
we’re  off  duty,"  said  Ed  Hudak,  who 
heads  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  that  represents  some  of  the 
142  officers  of  the  Coral  Gables  Police 


Department. 

Hudak,  a narcotics  detective,  said 
he  thinks  officers  may  be  traumatized 
by  feelings  of  “helplessness”  they  have 
felt  in  the  wake  of  the  hurricane's 
wrenching  devastation.  “We’re  always 
supposed  to  be  in  control.  Because  we 
work  in  such  a controlled  environment, 
when  we  can’t  stop  and  control  our 
destinies,  it’s  the  ultimate  sort  of  help- 
lessness for  a police  officer.  Here  we  're 
victimized  by  the  same  out-of-control 
force  that  victimized  everyone,  but 
we’re  supposed  to  go  back  into  the 
same  old  control  mode.  We  have  no 
time  to  adjust  to  the  devastation." 

Like  thousands  of  other  South  Flor- 
ida residents  who  braved  the  storm  in 
their  homes,  many  officers  found  them- 
selves huddling  with  their  families  as 
their  houses  blew  apart  around  them. 
Just  hours  later,  many  were  patrolling 
rubble-strewn  streets  and  helping  oth- 
ers left  homeless  to  find  food  and  shel- 
ter. As  the  storm’s  fury  peaked  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  of  Aug.  24,  Coral 
Gables  police  Sgt.  Kathy  Sours  lifted  a 
dining  room  wall  that  had  collapsed  on 
her  husband,  Randy,  then  dragged  him 
into  a bathroom.  There,  they  rode  out 
the  storm  praying  for  their  lives  and 
wondering  who  would  take  care  of  their 
children  after  they  were  dead.  Luckily, 
Sours’  husband  was  not  seriously  in- 
jured. 

The  newly  homeless  Sours  family 
spent  the  next  day  at  the  damaged,  but 
still-standing  home  of  fellow  detective 
Kathy  Williams.  She  spent  the  night 
brandishing  a gun,  trying  to  keep  loot- 
ers from  terrorizing  Williams’s  elderly 
neighbors.  The  following  day,  Sours, 
36,  reported  to  duty. 

Coral  Gables  Patrolman  David 
Henghold  went  outside  during  tte  storm 
after  a 16-year-old  neighbor  girl 
knocked  on  the  windows  begging  him 
to  let  her  and  her  mother  stay  in  his 
home.  After  he  had  retrieved  the  girl’s 
mother,  Henghold  crouched  in  a closet 
with  the  neighbors  as  well  as  his  wife. 


Customs'  anti-drug 
outpost  is  blown  away 


An  important  drug-interdiction 
surveillance  post  in  Florida  was  seri- 
ously damaged  by  Hurricane  An- 
drew, and  U.S.  Customs  Service 
Commissioner  Carol  Hallett  predicts 
that  drug  traffickers  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chaos  left  by  the  storm  to 
flood  South  Florida  with  cocaine. 

The  damaged  installation  was  lo- 
cated at  the  3,330-acre  Homestead 
Air  Force  Base  near  Miami,  which 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
hurricane  on  Aug.  23.  All  of  the 
facility’s  operations  and  maintenance 
buildings,  its  commissary  and  post 
exchange  were  destroyed.  The  re- 
maining 200  buildings  lost  their  roofs. 
Two  hangars  were  also  destroyed, 
along  with  two  F-16  fighter  planes 
worth  $14  million  each. 

The  base  housed  a drug  interdic- 
tion center  staffed  by  Customs  per- 
sonnel which  played  an  important 


role  in  the  fight  against  drugs.  A 
Black  Hawk  helicopter  and  a Cessna 
airplane,  both  used  by  Customs 
agents,  were  destroyed  when  the 
hangar  in  which  they  were  being 
stored  collapsed.  Officials  had  moved 
14  other  small  Customs  aircraft  to 
Tallahassee  prior  to  the  storm. 

Hallett  told  The  New  York  Times 
that  Customs  operations  centers  in 
Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  have  taken  over  surveillance 
operations  previously  carried  out  by 
the  Homestead  installation.  “We’ve 
been  able  to  move  people  around  and 
back  up  from  other  air  branches," 
she  said.  “There  is  not  one  opportu- 
nity created  by  this  to  give  traffickers 
the  slightest  edge." 

At  press  time,  the  question  of 
whether  the  base  would  be  rebuilt, 
along  with  the  anti-drug  outpost 
located  there,  remained  unsettled. 


Denver  presses  ahead  with 
high-powered  civilian  review  panel 


The  Denver  City  Council  has  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  a civilian  re- 
view board  with  subpoena  power  that 
will  conduct  independent  investigations 
of  alleged  excessive  or  unnecessary 
force  and  abusive  treatment  by  city 
police  officers  or  Denver  County  sher- 
iff’s deputies. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Councilman 
Tim  Sand  os  and  approved  by  a 10-2 
vote  on  Aug.  24,  creates  a more  power- 
ful board  than  that  created  in  June  by 
executive  order  of  Mayor  Wellington 
Webb.  Webb  had  said  at  the  time  he 
unveiled  his  police-review  proposal  that 
he  would  veto  any  review  plan  other 
than  his  own,  but  now  indicates  that  he 
will  let  the  new  bill  become  law  without 
his  signature. 

Webb  said  his  change  of  heart  is 
rooted  largely  in  the  lack  of  resistance 
to  the  Sand  os  plan  by  the  Denver  Police 
Protective  Association.  He  also  said  he 
supported  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posal that  would  require  the  vote  of  five 
of  the  seven  review  board  members  in 
order  to  bring  an  independent  investi- 
gator into  the  process.  The  original 
proposal  required  only  four  votes. 

“After  looking  at  the  amendment, 
it's  so  close  to  the  executive  order  there’s 


really  no  need  to  veto  it  because  it’s 
about  the  same  thing,"  Webb  told  The 
Denver  Post.  Webb  had  submitted  his 
own  plan  after  Councilman  Hiawatha 
Davis  filed  two  bills  this  summer  that 
would  have  created  strong  civilian 
review  boards.  The  council  defeated 
those  measures  — which  relied  exclu- 
sively on  outside  investigators,  would 
have  investigated  every  complaint  in- 
dependently and  with  unlimited  sub- 
poena powers  — because  they  were 
seen  as  unwieldy  and  too  costly  Davis’s 
proposal  stemmed  from  1 8 months  of 
hearings  on  police  brutality. 

Webb’s  plan  relied  on  internal  po- 
lice investigators  to  carry  out  probes 
against  officers  and  did  not  give  the 
commission  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  or  officers  named  in  com- 
plaints. The  bill  passed  by  the  council 
gives  the  board  subpoena  power  and 
the  authority  to  hire  an  outside  investi- 
gator if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  tjie  find- 
ings of  internal  police  investigators. 
The  board  is  expected  to  be  staffed  and 
ready  to  receive  complaints  by  Jan.  1 . 

“The  Police  Protective  Association 
was  not  lobbying  against  it,"  said  Glo- 
ria Leyba,  a spokeswoman  for  Sand  os 
“And  that  is  because  there  was  a mas- 


sive effort  undertaken  to  include  every- 
one — every  stakeholder  — in  this 
issue.  It  was  quite  an  effort  in  negotia- 
tion.” 

Leyba  told  LEN  there  was  a “great 
deal  of  communication  and  input"  be- 
tween Sandos  and  DPPA  officials. 
“They  felt  their  concerns  had  been 
addressed  significantly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  final  bill. " Leyba  added  that 
the  DPPA  had  “actively  opposed"  the 
earlier  proposals. 

James  R.  Smith,  president  of  the 
1, 300-member  union,  told  LEN  the 
union  opposed  the  formation  of  any 
civilian  review  board,  but  that  Webb’s 
proposal  was  “something  we  could  live 
with....  It couldn'tdo  the  Police  Depart- 
ment much  harm." 

“We  recognized  the  feet  that  Den- 
ver was  going  to  have  one  whether  we 
liked  it  or  not,"  said  Smith,  who  said 
Sandos’  plan  was  more  “middle  of  the 
road"  than  that  offered  by  Davis,  but 
not  one  the  union  could  support.  Smith 
said  union  officials  appealed  to  Sandos 
to  give  the  Mayor’s  executive  order  a 
chance,  but  Sandos  refused. 

“We  don't  feel  we  need  a civilian 
review  board,"  said  Smith.  “We  feel 
Continued  on  Page  10 


son,  daughter  and  her  boyfriend 

After  the  storm  abated,  Henghold 
went  to  work,  and  while  on  duty  he  said 
he  tries  to  forget  that  other  Coral  Gables 
residents  weathered  the  storm  much 
better  than  he  did,  sustaining  little 
damage  to  their  property.  He  told  The 
Times  he  tries  not  to  trivialize  the  prob- 
lems of  others,  even  though  they  might 
seem  minimal  compared  to  those  he 
now  faces.  “If  they  could  come  down 
here  and  see  what  happened  to  us,  they 
might  feel  differently.  We  might  not 
get  the  same  calls,  like  ’There's  flash- 
lights in  the  backyard’  or  ’When  will 
they  pick  up  our  tree?',"  he  said. 

The  storm,  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  U.S.  history,  left  a total  of 
roughly  250,000  South  Florida  resi- 
dents homeless  and  billions  in  damage. 
About  120  officers  of  the  Metro  Dade 
County  Police  Department  lost  homes. 
In  Miami  Beach,  38  of  the  Police  De- 
partment’s 350  officers  and  support 
personnel  are  homeless.  In  Miami,  at 
least  50  officers  and  support  personnel 
are  homeless.  In  Hialeah,  27  officers  of 
the  320-member  agency  lost  homes.  In 
addition,  about  50  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  and  employees 
are  homeless. 


Like  others  affected  by  the  storm, 
police  officers  are  being  aided  by  chari- 
ties and  relief  agencies.  Coral  Gables 
City  Manager  Jack  Eads,  and  his  dep- 
uty, David  L.  Brown,  convinced  the 
Seaway  Corp.  to  put  up  homeless 
municipal  employees,  including  police 
officers,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  the 
company  owns.  It  is  now  serving  not 
only  as  a home  for  officers'  families, 
but  as  a second  headquarters  for  the 
Police  Department  as  well. 

To  assist  the  police  officers  who 
have  suffered  serious  tosses  from  Hur 
ricane  Andrew,  relief  funds  have  been 
organized  by  the  stale  police  chiefs' 
associations  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
The  state  associations  have  established 
procedures  for  evaluating  applications 
and  making  disbursements  to  needy 
officers.  Readers  are  asked  to  send 
donations  directly  to: 

1 Police  Officers  Assistance  Trust, 
c/o  Deputy  Director  G.T.  Arnold, 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  9105 
NW  25th  Street.  Miami,  FL  33172; 

1 LACP  Hurricane  Relief  Fund, 
Louisiana  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  c/o  Iberia  Savings  Bank,  P.O. 
Box  547,  Jeanerette,  LA  70544. 


A Put)l.c  S»rv<*  ol 
V"  I Th,»  Pu£U<«l«- 


All  over  America  children  are  me  victims  ol  violent  crime  They  are  being  assaulted 
and  even  murdered  lor  the  sake  ol  anything  Irom  a pair  ol  sneakers  lo  some  loose 
change  in  their  pockets 

II  s a situation  that  s only  gelling  worse  Unless  you  do  Uk 

something  lo  ligni  back  your  child  could  become  one  ol 
those  victims 

You  can  make  a deference  Start  now  by  calling  ^ 

1-800- WE  PREVENT  and  we  II  send  you  information  AjB 

on  successful  ways  to  iom  with  others  to  protect  ^ 

TAKE  A BITE  OUT  or 

your  children  Irom  crime  m your  neighborhood 

1-800-WE  PREVENT  IflUMS 
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Adults  size  up  juvenile  criminals: 


Reform  favored  for  nonviolent  offenders 


Continued  from  Page  8 
erty  crime  should  be  tried  as  an  adult 
Just  over  23  percent  strongly  agreed, 
nearly  27  percent  somewhat  agreed, 
about  25  percent  disagreed,  and  21 
percent  strongly  disagreed. 

Attitudes  shifted,  however,  when 
the  crimes  involved  selling  drugs  or 
violence.  Forty  percent  strongly  agreed 
that  juveniles  selling  drugs  should  be 


tried  as  adults,  while  43  percent  felt  that 
those  accused  of  committing  violent 
crimes  should  be  tried  as  adults. 

A majority  of  the  respondents  said 
that  juveniles  convicted  of  violent,  drug- 
related  or  serious  property  crimes  should 
not  be  sent  to  adult  prisons.  The  major- 
ity — 71  percent  — favored  commu- 
nity-based programs  instead  of  training 
schools  for  all  but  the  most  violent  or 


senous  juvenile  defenders.  About  half 
of  those  surveyed  agreed  that  sending 
juvenile  offenders  to  training  schools 
discouraged  other  young  people  from 
committing  crimes,  while  about  45 
percent  disagreed. 

Training  schools  were  considered 
by  44  percent  of  respondents  to  make 
juveniles  “somewhat  less  likely"  to 
commit  crimes  again.  Over  72  percent 


Towns  eye  PD  mergers 
to  ease  fiscal  burdens 


Continued  from  Page  5 

heard  “tremendous  resistance"  to  the 
idea. 

The  idea  is  once  again  in  vogue,  as 
government  fiscal  planners  seek  ways 
to  stretch  ever-shrinking  resources.  The 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Local  Part- 
nerships has  noted  recent  moves  “to- 
wards joint  services,  especially  in  some 
aspects  of  police  activities  — commu- 
nication and  training,  for  example. . . ." 
But  the  task  force  report,  written  by 
Schneider,  added  that  “patrolling  and 
other  core  activities  of  the  police  de- 
partment are  still  carried  out  almost 
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exclusively  by  individual  municipali- 
ties. Of  all  municipal  functions,  it  has 
proven  the  most  resistant  to  change." 

That  resistance  may  be  forced  to 
give  way  as  the  cost  of  police  services 
continues  to  rise.  A survey  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 
found  that  the  average  patrol  officer's 
salary  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past 
decade.  In  1981,  the  starting  pay  ranged 
from  $ 1 3 ,396  to  S 1 8,725.  By  1991,  that 
range  had  risen  to  $24,273  to  $37,266. 
Bert  Wolfe,  the  league’s  chief  of  mu- 
nicipal information,  said  that  by  the 
year 200 1 , starting  patrolmen 's  salaries 
could  rise  to  nearly  $40,000,  with  a top 
scale  of  $66,000.  Police  chiefs  would 
earn  even  more,  he  added. 

The  Governor's  task  force  noted 
that  rising  salaries,  pension  costs,  fringe 
benefits  and  arbitration  rulings  “may 
ultimately  provide  some  inducement 
for  joint  service  provision."  Schneider 
agreed,  telling  The  Star-Ledger  that 
without  the  current  fiscal  morass  facing 
many  local  governments,  “there  is  vir- 
tually no  incentive  for  communities  to 
consider  regionalization." 

Both  Culloo  and  Winter  believe  that 
improved  services,  not  cost  control, 
should  be  the  main  motivator  behind 
any  merger  plan  involving  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Culloo  pointed  out  that 
larger  departments  offer  better  chances 
for  promotion  and  specialization.  Win- 
ter said  while  the  interest  in  mergers 
expressed  by  the  19  municipalities  who 
contacted  his  office  was  “principally 
driven  by  budgetary  constraints. . a 


desire  to  avoid  waste  and  duplication" 
could  not  be  ruled  out. 

Culloo  said  the  biggest  opposition 
to  police  agency  mergers  usually  comes 
from  police  and  from  disagreements 
among  public  officials  over  who  pays 
for  what.  A merger  can  be  difficult  to 
pull  off,  he  said,  especially  when  the 
agencies  have  different  pension  sys- 
tems or  unions.  But  Culloo  predicted 
that  once  a few  successful  mergers 
occur,  “there  will  be  a lot  that  start  to  go 
in  that  direction." 

Other  municipalities,  such  as 
Haines  port,  which  disbanded  its  nine- 
member  police  force  last  year,  may  opt 
for  State  Police  protection.  Nine  other 
towns  in  New  Jersey  have  gone  that 
route  in  recent  years,  The  Star-Ledger 
reported. 

Currently,  the  State  Police  provides 
free  law  enforcement  services  for  71 
municipalities  — about  one-quarter  of 
the  state’s  geographic  area  — and  par- 
tial coverage  for  34  other  municipali- 
ties with  small  police  departments. 

That  could  change  in  the  future,  as 
the  state  grapples  with  its  own  revenue 
shortfalls.  Legislative  budget  cuts  may 
force  the  state  to  charge  municipalities 
for  State  Police  services,  an  approach 
that  is  being  considered  but  for  which 
no  decision  has  yet  been  made,  accord- 
ing to  Attorney  General  Robert  Del 
Tufo.  State  Police  Supt.  Justin  Dintino 
said  that  “historically"  the  State  Police 
has  not  charged  for  services.  “Just  about 
everything  we  do  is  free  of  charge  and 
it’s  for  the  entire  state,"  he  said. 


said  it  was  important  to  spend  money 
on  training  schools  to  confine  juvenile 
offenders.  But  if  given  a choice,  most 
favored  funds  for  restitution  programs, 
job  training  and  employment  programs, 
community  education,  community- 
based  counseling  or  close  home  super- 
vision. 

Secure  placement"  was  favored  for 
first-time  juvenile  violent  offenders  by 
45  percent  of  the  survey.  For  youths 
convicted  of  serious  property  crimes 
for  the  first  time,  50  percent  favored 
highly  structured  probation  on  the  first 
conviction. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  said 
that  juveniles  found  guilty  of  using 
drugs  the  first  time  should  get  regular 
or  highly  structured  probation.  Most 
favored  structured  probation  for  juve- 


niles found  guilty  of  selling  small 
amounts  of  drugs  for  the  first  time,  but 
45  percent  said  offenders  should  re- 
ceive secure  placement  on  a second 
conviction.  About  44  percent  of  those 
surveyed  said  juveniles  found  guilty  of 
selling  large  amounts  of  drugs  should 
get  secure  placement  the  first  time  they 
are  convicted. 
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Radar-cancer  link: 
It  speaks  for  itself 
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And,  since  the  res  ipsa  loquitur  prin- 
ciple has  now  been  described,  the  opin- 
ion that  these  tumors  and  cancers  were 
directly  linked  to  microwave  irradia- 
tion can  now  be  presented  with  greater 
scientific  certitude  than  the  fiction  for- 
merly  applied.  There  was  never  any 
merit  nor  health-safety  basis  for  the 
thermal -related  “standards”  which  per- 
mitted this  tragedy  to  happen  in  the  first 
place. 
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Until  now,  in  allegations  of  radia- 
tion injury,  a major  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  a claimant  was  that  he  had  to 
overcome  the  disbelief  expressed  as 
“scientific”  opinion  by  medical  or  non- 
medical “experts,  who  merely  had  to 
voice  skepticism  and  refer  to  the  fact 
that  “all”  of  the  “standards"  said  it  was 
not  so.  The  burden  of  proof  to  validate 
a claim  had  to  be  borne  by  the  injured 
person  who  was  and  had  been  very  sick 
or  dying,  or  by  his  widow  and  surviving 
children.  That  is  still  the  case. 

Now,  however,  the  scales  of  justice 
may  be  in  better  balance.  Where  the  res 
ipsa  loquitur  principle  can  be  properly 
applied,  a denial  opinion  from  any 
“expert"  should  no  longer  suffice.  In- 
stead, that  expert  should  have  to  pro- 
vide a specific,  named  cause  and  also 
have  to  prove  that  that  disease  was  not 
aggravated  by  the  irradiation. 

The  res  ipsa  loquitur  finding  about 
law  enforcement  radar  is  only  an  end  to 
the  beginning.  The  principle  of  delayed- 
appearing  radiant  energy  injury  extends 
throughout  the  hertzian  band  of  the 
electromagnetic  radiation  spectrum.  Al- 
though there  are  other  special  popula- 
tion groupings  also  exhibiting  hertzian 
radiation  carcinogenesis,  the  clusters 
of  law  enforcement  officers  with  radar- 
related  cancers  prove  that  the  cruel  hoax 
about  which  I warned  Congress  20  years 
ago  not  only  was  real  but  now  also 
appears  still  to  be  alive. 

When  I fust  became  aware  of  this 
problem,  I suggested  that  radars  be 
removed  from  use  within  the  vehicles 
and  only  be  used  in  external  rooftop 
mounting.  Now,  based  on  new  infor- 
mation, my  recommendation  is  that  its 
use  should  be  forbidden  except  away 
from  the  vehicle,  mounted  on  a tripod 
or  similar  device,  except  for  the  rare 
special  case  where  its  use  may  be  re- 
quired for  crime  prevention.  Needless 
to  say,  appropriate  protective  measures 
should  be  employed. 


Use  of  Laser  technology  for  speed 
detection  is  not  necessarily  a solution; 
unless  property  studied,  it  might  aggra- 
vate rather  than  ameliorate  conditions. 
Indeed,  the  rapid  introduction  of  addi- 
tional sources  of  exposure  to  electronic 
smog,  like  the  vehicle-mounted  com- 
puter terminal  and  visual  display  sys- 
tem could  introduce  additional  and 
different  health-safety  problems.  Re- 
view of  the  various  ambiances  of  elec- 
tronic smog  as  it  pertains  to  the  law 
enforcement  environment  is  long  over- 
due. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  paramount  for  those 
in  the  law  enforcement  profession  to 
remain  vigilant. 

Civilian 
review  panel 
due  in  Denver 

Continued  from  Page  9 
we're  policing  ourselves  very  well.  We 
have  a tradition  of  excessive  discipline. 
We  have  a Chief  [Jim  Collier]  who’s  a 
no-nonsense  kind  of  guy  who  doesn't 
mind  recommending  demotion  from 
rank,  six  months'  or  a year’s  suspen- 
sion or  even  firing.  The  citizens  of 
Denver  don’t  see  that  side  of  it." 

Smith  said  he  suspects  that  the 
Rodney  King  incident  in  Los  Angeles 
gave  impetus  to  the  passage  of  Sandos’ 
proposal. 

Smith,  a six-year  veteran  of  the 
Police  Department,  went  on  to  suggest 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Sandos  pro- 
posal resulted  partly  from  a power 
struggle  between  the  City  Council  and 
the  Mayor,  who  upstaged  the  council 
by  forcing  his  own  civilian  review  plan 
without  obtaining  council  approval. 

The  union’s  concern  about  the  board. 
Smith  said,  steins  from  the  investigator 
and  the  subpoena  powers.  If  criminal 
allegations  are  involved  in  any  com- 
plaint, Smith  said  the  union  would  not 
want  that  fact  to  be  publicized  before 
the  officer's  trial.  “We  have  to  look  out 
for  the  officer  in  every  angle  we  can  — 
and  that  is  one  of  them,"  he  said. 

Smith  added  that  he  hopes  the 
board's  staff  will  include  former  law 
enforcement  officers  who  are  seasoned 
investigators  and  who  will  “have  ac- 
cess to  all  of  the  investigative  tools  they 
need." 


Upcoming  Events 


OCTOBER 

20-21.  Financial  Statement  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Newark,  N J.  Fee:  $450  (CTO's);  $550  (non- 
CFE’s), 

20-22.  Officer  Survival-  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $295. 

20-22.  Public,  Financial  & Business 
Records  Training  for  Police.  Presented  by 
the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office,  Organized 
Crime/Command  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $200  (in-state);  $250 
(out-of-state). 

20-22.  Crime  & Loss  Prevention  Codes  & 
Ordinances.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  tn 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee-  $150. 

21.  Verbal  Judo  for  Supervisors.  Presented 
by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $150. 

22-23.  Health  Care  Frauds.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  m Newark.  N J.  Fee: 
$450  (CFE's);  $550  (non-CFE's). 

22-24.  Advanced  SWAT  Team 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $225. 

24- 29.  12th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Law 
Enforcement  Intelligence  Analysts.  To  be 
held  in  Detroit. 

25-  Nov.  5.  Bask  POLEX  (Potice  Executive 
Development).  Presented  by  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  To  be  held  in  University 
Park,  Pa.  Fee:  $810  (in-state);  $1,080  (out- 
of-state). 

26- 27.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla  Fee:  $275. 

26-28.  Politics,  Power  & Confrontation. 


Presented  by  the  Police  Labor  Institute  To 
be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee:  $375. 

26-28.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

26-29.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

26-30.  Defense  Without  Damage: 
Instructor  Training  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III.  Fee:  $500. 

26-30.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team 
Training  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee: 
$500. 

26-30.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $445. 

26-30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  Microcomputers 
(CAAR).  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $595. 

26-30.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

26-30.  Advanced  Bloodstain  Pattern 
Analysis.  Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To 
be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla  Fee:  $395. 

26-Nov.  6.  TrafTIc  Accident 

Reconstruction  I.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $700. 

26-Nov.  6.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $575. 


26- Nov.  6.  Traffic  Accident 

Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  institute 
of  Pol  ice  Technology  & Management . To  be 
held  in  Albany,  N.Y.  Fee:  $595. 

27- 28.  Interview  Skills  for  Auditors. 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix.  Fee:  $450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non- 
CFE’s). 

27-29.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

27- 29.  Investigating  Bomb  Threats  & 
Explosions.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $175. 

28.  OCAT  (Oleoresln  Capsicum  Aerosol 
Training)  Instructor  Certification. 

Presented  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc. 
To  be  held  in  Cudahy,  Wise.  Fee:  $195. 

28- 29.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $275. 

28- 30.  International  Symposium  on 
Contraband  & Cargo  Inspection 
Technology.  Presented  by  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30.  Expert  Witness  Testimony. 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix.  Fee;  $450  (CTO's);  $550  (non- 
CTO’s). 

NOVEMBER 

2.  Bask  Crime  Scene  Processing  Presented 
by  Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $225. 

2-3.  Advanced  Interviewing  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
& Education  Center  To  be  held  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Fee:  $200. 


For  further  information: 


Assessment  Center  FYeparation  Institute, 
Attn:  Dr.  Jeff  Bernstein,  8440  NW  7th  St., 
Pembroke  Pines,  FL  33024.  1-800-272-5353. 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized  Crime/ 
Command  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  1-800633-0282.  Fax. 
(305)492-1838. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd.,  Cleveland,  OH  44106,  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 

Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center,  301  Collingwood  Blvd.,  Toledo, 
OH  43602.(419)244  6733. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  Attn:  Lisa 
Cowan,  1018  Duke  St.,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314.  (703)  684-5300.  Fax:  (703)  739- 
5533. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Camjxis,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  961  Chestnut 
St..  S.E..  Gainesville,  GA  30501.  1-800- 
235-4725. 

International  Association  of  Law 
Enforcement  Intelligence  Analysts,  Attn: 
Emma  E.  Fern,  President,  P.O.  Box  52- 
2392,  Miami.  FL  33152.  (305)  470-5500. 
Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 


669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville, 
VA  2261 1.(703)  955-1 128. 

Leadership  Inc.,  7418  E.  Helm  Dr.,  Suite 
268,  Scottsdale,  A Z 85260.  (602)  443-2737. 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Attn.:  Curtis  A.  Gamer, 
Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Ave., 
Austin,  TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  c/o  American  Prosecutors  Research 
Institute,  1033  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Suite  200, 
Alexandria,  V A 22314.  (703)  739-0321.  Fax 
(703)  836-3195. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 

Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 
National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1757  Park  Rd.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20010.  (202)  232-NOVA. 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W.  7th  St., 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102.  (817) 
877-3355.  Fax:  (817)  877-33%. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  P.O.  Box 
57350,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617) 
239-7033. 

NIS  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  72 1 15.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)  374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Attn: 
Counter-Drug  Technology  Assessment 
Center  (CO),  Washington,  DC  20500.  Fax: 
(202)  467-9789. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Atm:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference  Center, 


University  Park,  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863- 
3551.  Fax:  (814)  865-3749. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake,  WI  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850. 

Police  Labor  Institute,  603  W 13th  St, 
Suite  251,  Austin,  TX  78701.  (512)  495- 
0145. 

Potice  Training  of  Cincinnati.  5885  Cheviot 
Rd.,  Suite  10,  Cincinnati,  OH  45247-6269. 
1-800-733-0181. 

Pro-Systems,  P.O.  Box  261,  Glenview,  IL 
60025.(708)  729-7681. 

Quantko  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

RoUins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

Space  Coast  Institute  for  Medical  & Legal 
Education,  340  Manor  Dr  . Merritt  Island, 
FL  32952.  (407)  723-1555. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber, 
2800  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  (302)  573-4487 

Valencia  Community  College, 
Governmental  Services  Program,  P.O.  Box 
3028,  Orlando,  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299- 
5000,  ext.  3265. 

West  Virginia  Statistical  Analysis  Center, 
Marshall  University,  1050  4th  Ave., 
Huntington,  WV  25755-2195-  (304)  696- 
6258. 

Wlcklander-Zulawsld  & Associates  Inc., 
555  E Butterfield  Rd.,  Suite  302,  Lombard, 
IL  60148.  1-800-222-7789. 


2-4.  Field  Training  Program  for 
Communications  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Marietta,  Ga. 
Fee:  $325. 

2-6.  Crime  Prevention  through 
Environmental  Design,  Level  L Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $365. 

2-6.  Tactical  Team  Operations  L Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville.  Ga  Fee:  $500. 

2-6.  Sniper  I:  Professional  Marksmanship. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee:  $600. 
2-6.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $445. 

2-6.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $795. 

2-6.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $495. 

2-6.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

2-6.  Bask  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee: 
$500. 

2-6.  Field  Training  Officers  Program. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $500 

2-13.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla  Fee:  $575. 

4-6.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla  Fee:  $325. 

4-6.  Basic  Crack  Enforcement  Presented 
by  the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime/Command  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla  Fee:  $100. 

4- 6.  Rape  Investigation.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla 
Fee:  $225. 

5- 6.  Background  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Chenry  Hill,  NJ.  Fee:  $350. 

5-6.  Tactical  Narcotics  Intelligence 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Owings  Mills,  Md. 
Fee:  $350. 

5-6.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Fee:  $285. 

5-6.  Investigation  Bribery  & Corruption. 

Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago,  Fee:  $4503550. 

5-7.  Prejudice,  Racial  Discrimination  & 
Gender  Equity.  Presented  by  Leadership 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Fee: 
$425. 

5-7.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of 
Parental  Abduction.  Presented  by  the 
National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse.  To  be  held  in  Boston. 

9-10.  Pubtk  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee 
$275. 

9-1 1.  Managing  the  Marginal  Performer. 

Presented  by  Quantico  Group  Associates. 
To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va  Fee:  $285. 

9-11.  Gypsy  Culture,  Crime  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee;  $325. 

9-13.  Tactical  Team  Operations  IL 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee:  $525. 


9-13.  Executive  Protection  L Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga  Fee:  $700. 

9-13.  Strategies  for  Juvenile  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies.  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Fee:  $115. 

9-13.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla  Fee:  $425 

9-13.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $495. 

9-13.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

9-13.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee  $650. 

9-13.  Selective  Drug  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $500. 

9-13.  Basic  Principles  of  Human 
Identification.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $250 
9-13.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  IL 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Dl. 
Fee:  $500. 

9-13.  Crime  Prevention  through 
Environmental  Design,  Level  H Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  LouisviUe,  Ky.  Fee:  $365. 

9-13.  Advanced  Management  College. 

Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $3953495. 

9-20.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $595. 

9-20.  Potice  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $1,100. 

11-13.  Street  Survival  ’92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Toronto.  Fee: 
$149  (aU  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

11-13.  Credit  Card  & Check  Fraud 
Investigations.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla  Fee:  $175. 

11-13.  Advanced  Interview  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examiners 
To  be  held  in  Houston,  Fee:  $5503650. 

16.  First-Line  Supervision.  Presented  by 
Police  Training  of  Cincinnati.  To  be  held  in 
Cincinnati.  Fee:  $225. 

16-17.  Approaches  to  the  Conduct  of  a 
Financial  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Braintree,  Mass.  Fee:  $350. 

16-17.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  New 
Castle,  Del.  Fee:  $300. 

16-17.  Communication  Center  CaD- 
Taker/Dbpatcber  Telephone  Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Worcester.  Mass. 
Fee:  $275. 

16-18.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee: 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

16-18  Financial  Investigitioo  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  Fee: 
$595. 

16-19.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $400. 
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